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DANTE’S “IMAGE” IN THE SUN 


[ID begins the thirteenth canto of the Paradiso with these direc- 
tions to his reader: 


“Imagini chi bene intender cupe 
Quel ch’io or vidi (e ritenga l’image, 
Mentre ch’io dico, come ferma rupe) 
Quindici stelle che in diverse plage 
Lo cielo avvivan di tanto sereno 
Che soperchia dell’aere ogni compage; 
Imagini quel Carro a cui il seno 
Basta del nostro cielo e notte e giorno, 
Si ch’al volger del temo non vien meno; 
Imagini la bocca di quel corno 
Che si comincia in punta dello stelo 
A cui la prima rota va dintorno — 
Aver fatto di sé due segni in cielo 
(Qual fece la figliuola di Minoi 
Allora che senti di morte il gelo), 
E I’un nell’altro aver li raggi suoi, 
Ed ambedue girarsi per maniera 
Che I’uno andasse al ‘prima’ e I'aitro al ‘poi,’ — 
Ed avra quasi l’ombra della vera 
Costellazion e della doppia danza 
Che circulava il punto dov’io era.” 
“La doppia danza” is of two circles of radiant spirits. 

Modern commentators — without exception, I believe — dismiss this 
elaborately designed “image” as merely pictorial embellishment. Yet all 
recognize in the images shown in the three succeeding planets — Cross 
in Mars, Eagle in Jupiter, Ladder in Saturn — manifest symbolic significa- 
tion. Yet again, Dante declares that “who would well understand, . . . let 
him hold fast to the image as to a fixed rock.” Such declaration would seem 


to imply no mere picture for the imagination, but rather picture-language 
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for the understanding. In fact, as 1 hope in some part to show, the complex 
astronomical image resulting from Dante’s directions is perhaps the most 
richly significant symbol in the symbolic poem, — indeed the central symbol; 
as the Sun is central in Dante’s symbolism as it is central in the heavens — 
between the three lower and the three higher planets, and lighting all. 
We may make Dante’s starting-point our own. Entering into the Sun, 
he sees, brighter against the brightness, as if ‘suns’! of the Sun itself, 
“pitt fulgor vivi e vincenti 

Far di noi centro e di sé far corona, 

Pit: dolci in voce che in vista lucenti.”* 
He recognizes by himself the special quality of their rewarding vision: 


“Tal era quivi la quarta famiglia 
Dell’alto padre che sempre la sazia, 
Mostrando come spira e come figlia.”’* 
And Beatrice at once bids him: 
“Ringrazia, 
Ringrazia il Sol degli Angeli, ch’a questo 
Sensibil t’ha levato per sua grazia!’’4 
Later in the Crystalline heaven, or Primum Mobile, Dante sees this 
‘Sun of Angels’ as a ‘Point’ of intensest light, around which the Angels re- 
volve in thrice three “circles of fire.” The first triad, or three inmost circles 
— Seraphim, Cherubim, Thrones — contemplate, as explained in the Con- 
vivio,® the Father in himself, and in relation to the Son and to the Holy 
Spirit. Thus similarly the “High Father ever satisfies” the first angelic 
hierarchy, 
“Mostrando come spira e come figlia.” 


Actually, the suprasensible® knowledge of the triune God, their “Sun,” 
is reflected by the Angels upon “this sensible one” of sense-limited human 
intelligence.’ Their spokesman, Gabriel, announced to men the “Word 
made flesh” — “the Word” which “was with God, and was God.’’® Syllogiz- 
ing from the evidences of faith in the Word, Holy Scripture,? Thomas 


1 Par. x, 76. 

2 Par. x, 64-66. 

8 Ibid. 49-51. 

4 Ibid. 52-4. 

5 II, vi, 58-59 (Moore). There is no reason to suppose that Dante later renounced this 
speculative distinction. On the contrary, in the Commedia he still associates the third angelic 
order with the Holy Spirit (Par. xiv, 76); whence it may be inferred that the first and second 
are related to the Father and to the Son. He does indeed identify the third order as Thrones 
instead of Powers as earlier, but he is careful to note and justify this change (Par. xxviii, 130-5). 

6 Cf. Purg. iii, 34-6. 

7 Par. iv, 40-42. 

8 Purg. x, 34-36; Par. xxiii, 73-4; Jobn i, 1. 

9 Cf. Par. xxiv, 76-7. 
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Aquinas, “Doctor Angelicus” and spokesman of the first circle around Dante 
in the ‘sensible Sun,’ epitomized all possible human knowledge of the 
Trinity in his Summa. His ‘circle of light’ faithfully reflects, so far as sense- 
faculty can, that of the Angels. 

Later still, Dante sees the ‘Sun of the Angels’ itself, — that “Point” 
whence 

“Depende il cielo e tutta la natura” ,1° — 
expand before his strengthened vision into 
“tre giri 
Di tre colori e d’una continenza; 
E l’un dall’altro — come Iri da Iri — 
Parea riflesso, e il terzo parea foco 
Che quinci e quindi egualmente si spiri.”’"11 
As center of these three circles, and of the color of the second — or “re- 
flected circling” — appears “nostra effige,” incarnate Christ. 
“Veder voleva,” says Dante, “come si convenne 
L’imago al cerchio, e come vi s’indova; 
Ma non eran da cid le proprie penne — 
Se non che la mia mente fu percossa 
Da un fulgore, in che sua voglia venne.”!2 
The “fulgore” came from “nostra effige,” on which Dante’s gaze was fixed. 
While it lasts, he sees God as the Angels see him. The “High Father’ sat- 
isfies him, 
“Mostrando come spira e come figlia.” 
By grace of Mary,!* “every cloud dispelled of his mortality”, his intelligence 
no longer sense-limited but intuitive, he receives direct illumination from 
the three circles of the ‘Sun of the Angels,’ and not merely as reflected in 
those of the ‘Sun sensible.’ 

I say those of the Sun sensible, for that first-seen circle is presently 
enclosed by a second, and the second ultimately by a third.14 The second 
circle is “born” from the first as Iris from Iris, or echo from voice. The 
second circle in the Empyrean image of the Godhead is “reflected” from the 
first “come Iri da Iri;” and from first and second the third — or Holy Spirit 
— “egualmente si spiri.” The third circle of the sensible Sun is hailed as 

“vero isfavillar del Santo Spiro,’’!5 
and by analogy should be a spiro, a “breathing,” of the other two. 

10 Par, xxviii, 42. 

11 Per, xxxiii, 116-20. 

12 Ibid. 127-41. 

18 Per, xxxiii, 31-3. 


14 Par. xii, 4 ff.; xiv, 67 ff. 
15 Par. xiv, 76. 
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At the center of the circles of the divine, or suprasensible, Sun is 
“nostra effige,’ Christ incarnate, who 
“in terra addusse 
La verita che tanto ci sublima.’’1® 
At the center of the circles of the sensible Sun is Dante — with Beatrice. 
Indeed, Aquinas, spokesman of the first circle, speaks of it as 


“Questa ghirlanda che intorno vagheggia 
La bella donna ch’al ciel t’avvalora.”’17 


Now we should expect the manifest analogy between the higher and 
lower circles to extend to their centers — to exist between “nostra effige” 
and Dante with Beatrice. Between Beatrice, “empowering” Dante “to 
heaven,” and Christ, “bringing the truth which so exalts us,” there is mani- 
fest functional analogy. It may be expressed as a proportion: as incarnate 
Christ is to mankind, Beatrice is to Dante. If the ‘Dante’ of the poem 
symbolizes ‘Man,’ as the poet in his exposition seems to imply,!* analogy 
becomes symbolic identity. And certainly there is abundant warrant in the 
poem for assigning to Beatrice the Christ-réle. Her ministration in the 
Earthly Paradise adumbrates that of Christ on earth, and she announces 
her withdrawal from earth in Christ’s very words.1® And her, as symbol of 
Christ, the “garland” of blessed spirits around her very properly “wor- 
ships.”’?° 

The Beatrice who speaks Christ’s words is again at the center of a 
circle: 

“In cerchio le facevan di sé claustro 
Le sette ninfe, con quei lumi in mano 


Che son sicuri d’Aquilone e d’Austro.”?! 
These are the seven Virtues, to which are added — needfully for salvation? 


— the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit. After Beatrice’s apocalyptic denounce- 
ment of the “Car” of the Church metamorphosed into a monster by the gift 
of the Eagle, and usurped by a Harlot, and before her announcement of a 
Deliverer at hand, the Seven chant the Psalm beginning “Deus, venerunt 
Gentes in hereditatem tuam, polluerunt templum sanctum tuum.” The 
supremely “magnificent plan’”2* of redemption is spoiled, — at least until 
the Deliverer comes to put it again into right operation. 


16 Par, xxii, 41-2. 

17 Par, x, 92-3. 

18 $i vero accipiatur opus allegorice, subiectum est homo.” (Epist. x, § 8.) 

19 Purg. xxxiii, 10-13. 

20 Vagheggia plainly has this meaning in Par. xxvi, 83. 

21 Purg. xxxii, 97-9. 

22 Cf. Aquinas, Summa theol. I-II, Ixviii, 2. As the signification of the ninfe and lumi 
is generally recognized, it need not be demonstrated again. 

23 Par. vii, 112-17. 
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Now although Beatrice speaks in loco Christi, although her denounce- 
ment of the ‘Eagle’s gift’ — or Donation of Constantine — as cause of 
present miseries** is ratified by the Holy Spirit?® through the prophet David, 
yet the argument is the real Dante’s own. It is in principle the argument 
of the De Monarchia. 


The purpose of his Commedia, he declares, is “removere viventes in 
hac vita de statu miseriae, et perducere ad statum felicitatis.”2® This is 
Christ’s purpose. Fulfilled, the present tragedy of man would be turned 
into a comedy. Now of his Commedia, which should effect this ‘comedy,’ 
beginning in misery but ending in felicity, Dante declares himself “agent” 
(agens).** An agent may be principal or instrumental. The principal agent 
of the ‘comedy’ of man is Christ; Dante, agent of the Commedia whose 
subject allegorically is Man, is instrumental agent of that larger human 
comedy, — i. e., “non agit per virtutem suae formae, sed solum per motum, 
quo movetur a principali agente.”-8 Dante has been moved ultimately by 
Christ, but mediately through the Holy Spirit which is Love, through Beatrice 
who, moved herself by that love,2® has entered with the fire of it into him.*° 
Filled with her, he has become the instrumental agent of Christ incarnate. 
As such, he may without blasphemy present analogy between “nostra effige” 
within the circles of the divine Sun and “nostra effige” within those of the 
Sun of Sense. 


The circle of gift-bearing Virtues enclosing Beatrice chant their psalm 
Contra Gentes in an Earthly Paradise where of men there are only Dante 
himself and Statius, Virgil’s convert.*! Indeed, Dante was also Virgil’s 
convert. By “consonarice” of Virgil’s “word” — in the Aeneid — with that 
of the “new preachers” — especially Paul’s*? — he too was converted — to 
faith in the rightful temporal sovereignty of the Roman Empire.** By the 
light of that faith he has come to see as the one purgative way by which 
Eden can be regained expurgation of the “fuia” who had robbed Caesar 


24 Cf. Purg. xvi, 58-132. 

25 Collectively, the seven gift-bearing Virtues are the Holy Spirit, the Gift of gifts. Cf. 
Aquinas, Summa theol. I, xxxviii, 2. 

26 Epist. x, § 15. 

27 Ibid. § 14. 

28 Aquinas, Summa theol. Ill, Ixii, 1, c. The terminology of Epistle x is scholastic 
throughout, and therefore must be so interpreted. Incidentally, the ineptness of the pseudo-title 
Divina Commedia — except, of course, in a eulogistic sense — is here illustrated. The poem 
is a Commedia Umana. 

29 Inf. ii, 72. 

30 Par. xxvi, 14-15. 

31 Purg, xxii, 64 ff. 

32 Cf, infra, p. 125. 

33 Cf. Mon. Il, 1. 
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of his heritage, and of the “giant,” her confederate. Against these, therefore, 
at Beatrice’s behest, he launches his own Contra Gentes, the ‘left-hand 
care’34 of his Commedia.*5 The ‘Carthaginian,’ enemy of true Rome, must 
— and will — be destroyed by another ‘Scipio.’*® Consequently, Cato — 
the true Roman whose watchword was “Delenda est Carthago,’” — is made 
the custodian of Dante’s purgative way.®7 


The chant Contra Gentes of the circle of the Virtues links that circle 
with the one of the Sun-spirits, whose spokesman is Thomas Aquinas. For 
he too exercised the ‘left-hand care’ in his Contra Gentiles.°8. Only, the 
Virtues are attacking primarily moral infidels — sinners through cupidity; 
Aquinas is attacking primarily intellectual infidels — rebels against the 
faith.°9 

As said, the concern of the spirits of the sensible Sun is with the “good 
of the intellect,” which is knowledge of the triune God. As mortals, they 
could not look beyond this Sun — 


“sopra il sol non fu occhio ch’andasse.’’4° 
The ‘Sun of the Angels’ — the Trinity — beyond is an enigma not to be 
solved by mortal faculty, Reason.4! The image of the Trinity seen in the 
Empyrean by the still mortal Dante is a geometrical enigma. It is impossible 


to construct 
“tre giri 
Di tre colori e d’una continenza.’’4? 

As Paul says, we see God only “per speculum in aenigmate.” But this un- 
imaginable image is reflected upon the sensible Sun imaginably. Although 
the circles there are triune by generation, they are spatially distinct. They 
form, as Dante implies, a triple rainbow, which in current usage was a 
symbol of the Trinity. 


34 See infra, pp. 107 ff. 

35 Purg. xxxii, 103 ff.; xxxiii, 52 ff. Here Beatrice “dictates” directly; but she procures 
also the dictation of others — notably, Marco Lombardo (Purg. xvi) and Peter (Par. xxvii). 

8€In Epist. viii, § 10, Dante likens the present Papacy to the ‘Carthaginian.’ In Par. 
xxvii, 61-3, Peter himself promises — and soon — an avenging ‘Scipio.’ 

37 This interpretation of ‘Cato’ does not in the least impugn the usual one which takes 
him as the spirit seeking liberty. That is the ‘right-hand care’ of the way; removal of impedi- 
ment from the way is the ‘left-hand care.’ Cato fills both categories. 

38 Gentes and Gentiles are used synonymously. Thus Arnobius wrote a work entitled 
Adversus Gentes. 

39 All unbelievers are ‘rebels,’ — in accordance with Matt. xii, 30: “He that is not with 
me is against me.” So Dante’s Virgil confesses himself “ribellante” to a “law” he had never 
heard of. 

40 Par, x, 48. 

41 Cf. Purg. iii, 34-6. 

42 As a further geometrical paradox, the common center —- “nostra effige’? — of the 
circles, is also one with the second circle. Christ is God and Man. 
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The Sun-image also carries, | think, implication of the supernatural 
virtues by which alone the human mind can reach to the triune God. These 
virtues — called “theological” as having God for their object —- are added 
to man’s natural — or moral and intellectual — virtues. They are faith, 
hope and charity.4* And they may be infused by God alone, or transmitted 
by divine revelation in Holy Scripture alone.44 Into Dante in the Empyrean 
they are infused directly by the ray of the divine ‘Sun,’ or God, which is 
then revealed to his still sense-intelligence in the enigmatic image of the 
triune circle. Before this more immediate, but in itself unintelligible, revela- 
tion of God, he had seen on the sensible Sun reflected as by a mirror — per 
speculum — the triple circle of the spirits of that sphere. To these spirits 
had been transmitted the three theological virtues “by revelation in Holy 
Scripture alone.” They show forth these virtues; and what knowledge of 
God they had won by operation of them, they had given to men. Thus the 
spokesman of their first circle, Thomas Aquinas, “‘syllogizing” from the 
“evidences of faith” in Holy Scripture,*° had in his Summa Theologica 
epitomized all knowledge of God accessible to human intelligence. And 
Dante has profited by it. The revelation in Holy Scripture which Aquinas 
expounded is indeed “in enigma,” is delivered necessarily “under occultation 
of figures,” that is, in the language of sense.4® But Aquinas has deduced 
from the “figures” of suprasensible truth in Scripture all that is humanly 
possible. (It is what Dante would have us do from his “figures,” or symbols.) 

The Sun of Sense, in which and for which, primarily, Aquinas speaks, 
reflects as a mirror the complete image, or “figure,” of the Trinity. All the 
other heavenly spheres are “mirrors” reflecting special aspects of God. For 
example, Jupiter most perfectly “mirrors” his Justice.47 In Saturn, Beatrice 
bids Dante: 

“Ficca diretro agli occhi tuoi la mente 
E fa di quegli specchi alla figura 


Che in questo specchio ti sara parvente.’’48 
But the Sun reflects the whole essence of the Trinity, the complete image 


of the Sun above sense; and does so without other shadow than that of sense- 
bound mortality itself. Over the spheres below it is cast another shadow 
of earth,49 because of which they reflect less perfectly. The shadow is 
moral — impurity of will — a mixture in the sphere of bright and dark. 


43 I Cor. xiii, 12-13. Cf. Aquinas, S. #. I-II, lxii. 

44 Aquinas, S. ¢. L:II, Ixxii, 1, c. 

45 Cf. Par. xxiv, 64-78. 

46 Aquinas, Summa theol. I, i, 9. Cf. Par. iv, 40-8. 
47 Par. xix, 28-30. 

48 Par. xxi, 16-18. 

49 Par. ix, 118-9 
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With the good will of those in the Moon, force — as Dante puts it — was 
mixed.5® Worldly ambition was mixed with the good will of those in Mer- 
cury;°! carnal love with that of those in Venus.®2 Thus, for all of the three 
lower spheres the theological virtues, by which God is seen, were spotted, 
as it were, by defect in the moral ones. As mirrors, therefore, their spheres 
reflect a blurred image of God. 

Now for Aquinas the first approach to God is by the virtue of faith. 
By faith we know him, and we must know him to love him. So Aquinas's 
follower, Dante: 

“si fonda 


L’esser beato nell’atto che vede, 
Non in quel ch’ama, che poscia seconda.’’>* 


This is the Aristotelian-Thomistic position in the great medieval issue as 
to primacy of Intellecius or of Voluntas. It was the position of the Dominican 
Order, to which Aquinas belonged. The opposite position was taken by the 
Platonic-Augustinian school, to which adhered in general the Franciscans, 
to whom Bonaventure, spokesman of the second circle in the Sun, belonged. 
These asserted the preéminence of the idea of the good over that of the 
true, and defined the latter by the former. Also, they maintained the primacy 
of will over intellect, both in God and in man. So, for them, by act of will, 


or by the virtue of love, man attains to God. And consequently, they em- 
phasized the moral and mystical side of religious teaching, whereas their 
opponents, the Thomists, emphasized its intellectual and doctrinal side.5* 


As voiced by Aquinas and Bonaventure, then, the first two Sun-circles 
may be said to stand, respectively, for the virtues of faith and love. Back 
of the Dominican Aquinas is Dominic, who 


“per sapienza in terra fue 
Di cherubica luce uno splendore.”55 


Back of the Franciscan Bonaventure is Francis, “serafico in ardore.”®* And 
Bonaventure’s circle is “born” from Aquinas’s—love from faith.5* 


50 Par. iv, 106-8. 

51 Par. vi, 112-4. 

52 Par. ix, 32-6, 95-105. Charles Martel, the one spirit presented in Par. viii, seems to 
be without ‘shadow’ of carnal love. The planet Venus, at the extremes of its orbit, escapes the 
shadow cast by earth. So possibly part of the loving souls symbolically assigned to Venus were 
moved by wholly pure love, by the celestial Venus. And Par. viii would be concerned with 
this class, Par. ix with the other. 

53 Par, xxviii, 109-11. Cf. Aquinas, Summa Theol. I-II, iii, 4. 

54 Cf. P. Mandonnet, Siger de Brabant et l’Averroisme latin an XIIlme Siécle, Louvain, 
1911, I, ii. 

55 Par. xi, 38-9. 

56 Par. xi, 37. Illuminato and Augustin, who appear in the second circle, were humble 
and unlearned followers of Francis. They had no other merit than service of love. 

57 Par. xii, 13. 
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But of the Angelic triad, the “Cherubic light” is not inmost. The first 
Angelic circle is of the lights “serafici in ardore.” 

Resolution of this apparent contradiction, however, is given by Aquinas 
himself, distinguishing between the order of “generation” and of “perfec- 
tion.”58 Faith generates love; but love is first in perfection. So Paul: “The 
greatest of these (virtues) is charity.” 

Another apparent discrepancy must be met. ‘Loving’ Francis and 
‘knowing’ Dominic are called the two “wheels” of the “biga,” or battle-car, 


“In che la Santa Chiesa si difese 

E vinse in campo la sua civil briga,”>® 
“civil” because against rebels against the faith.°° To the faithful and to the 
infidel — so long as he is open to conversion — ‘Mother’ Church will extend 
the holy virtues, of which charity is ‘“mother.”®! But against the obdurate 
rebel she brings not peace but the sword.®- He is to be removed as an im- 
pediment to faith.®* This self-defensive warfare of the Church is motivated 
by prudence, virtue which directing to good, removes impediments to good.®4 
When directing the Church as an “army” against unfaith, it is prudentia 
militaris.®° 

Exercise of this “military” prudence is the Church’s “left-hand care,” 
sinistra cura. Her judgment anticipates “Dio giudicante,” who shall set the 
goats on his left hand.66 Thomas Aquinas recognizes the left as the arm of 
punitive justice. He says, commenting on the words of Ps. xlvii, 10, Justitia 
plena est dextera tua: “Effectus justitiae quam fecit sinistra . . . est gemi- 
tus; sed effectus justitiae quam fecit dextera est laetitia.” So in the Com- 
media, the Angel, coming to secure Dante’s good, brushes away with his 
left hand the murk of recalcitrant hell.°7 So rebuking Beatrice stands 

“In su la sponda del carro sinistra.”®§ 

But this sinistra cura is not committed to all ministers of the Church. 
As Paul says,®® from the Holy Spirit there is a “division of graces,” and of 

58 Summa theol. 1-II, \xii, 4. 

59 Par. xii, 106-8. 

60 Cf. supra, note 39. 

61 “Charitas est mater omnium virtutum.” (Aquinas, Summa theol. I-II, Ixii, 4, c.) So 
Beatrice, chastening penitent Dante, acts as a mother — Purg. xxx, 79-81. And she is clothed 
with the colors of the holy virtues — ibid., 31-3. : 

62 Beatrice brings a ‘sword’ against Dante — Purg. xxx, 57; xxxi, 1-3; but its edge is 
blunted by his confession of sin and reconversion to faith — ibid., 40-2. 

83 Cf. Aquinas, Summa theol. Il-Il, x, 8, espec. ad 4. 

64 Jbid. xlvii, 1. 

65 Ibid. xlviii. Cf. Par. xii, 37. 

66 Matt. xxv, 33. 

87 Inf. ix, 82-3. 

68 Purg. xxx, 61, 100. 

69 J Cor. xii, 4-7. I follow the Vulgate, naturally Dante’s text. 
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“ministrations,” and of “operations;” to each man is given “to usefulness” 
(ad utilitatem). Now Francis’s grace was purely of charity. He lovingly 
persuaded the Soldan’s folk to conversion; but finding them obdurate, he 
did not ‘war’ against them, but 


“Reddisi al frutto dell’italica erba.”’7 


‘Operation’ of the sinistra cura was not for him; his was the ‘right-hand 
care’ of charity alone. So his follower Bonaventure, spokesman of the 
second circle, put by the left-hand care: 


“nei grandi offici 
Sempre posposi la sinistra cura.”7! 
Precisely to Dominic, on the contrary, was committed the left-hand 
care. He, 


“Yamoroso drudo 

Della fede cristiana, il santo atleta, 
Benigno ai suoi, ed a nemici crudo,*? 

... contro al mondo errante 
Licenza di combatter per lo seme 
Del qual ti fascian ventiquattro piante, ... 

E negli sterpi eretici percosse 

L’impeto suo, piii vivamente quivi 
Dove le resistenze eran pitt grosse.”’** 


Likewise armed 
“Con dottrina e con volere insieme,” 
Thomas Aquinas, his follower — and spokesman of the first circle, warred 


with the “sword of the Spirit” contra Gentiles, — exercised the sinistra 
cura, the virtue of “military prudence.” 


For this “ministration” committed to him by the Holy Spirit, Aquinas 
may — like his master, Dominic — be called the left wheel of the “battle- 
car.” But in that of the Summa Theologica — or whole science of the 
Trinity — his ministration is of the ‘right-hand care.’ It sets him with the 
right wheel along with Bonaventure, — but specifically as moved by, and 


70 Par. xi, 100-5. 

71 Par. xii, 128-9. This is commonly understood to mean that Bonaventure put by, or 
last, “temporal interests.” No doubt he did; but so do — or should do — all good church- 
men. Moreover, he is speaking of his official action — “nei grandi offici.” 

72 This “amoroso drudo,” Dominic, loving prop of the Church, contrasts with that 
"feroce drudo,” lustful and brutal, who props the “harlot” Papacy. Dante seems to point the 
contrast by coupling the two passages by identical rhymes — drudo — crudo — scudo (Purg. 
Exxii, 155-7-9; Par. xii, 53-5-7). Cf. note 99. This device of cross-reference has been noted, — 
especially in the -eda rhymes of Purg. xx, 11-13-15 and xxxiii, 35-7-9, — but it has not been 
fully studied. 

73 Par. xii, 55-7, 94-6, 100-2. 
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moving to, faith. Like his master, he is preéminently “il santo atleta,” 
wrestling with the truth, and winning it for men. 

And Dante takes over from him both ministrations. 

Now if the first two circles in the sensible Sun are of faith and of love, 
the third should be of hope. Hope might well be implied in the likening of 
this circle, emerging into sight, to a clearing horizon, and to the stars faintly 
appearing at dusk.*4 Also, it is introduced immediately upon Solomon's 
ceasing to speak — with the linking words “ed ecco.”*> And Solomon has 
assured the blest of their hope.*® 

But there is more specific, if indirect, warrant, — one connected with 
the practical end of the Comedy. The first two circles are associated with 
those of Cherubim and Seraphim; the third, therefore, should be with that 
of Thrones. These are mirrors 

“onde rifulge a noi Dio giudicante.”’* 
The spirit here speaking appeals to them as vindicating her judgment upon 
an “empio pastor.”*® Now Dante, at Beatrice’s behest, has passed judgment 
upon the “empio pastor’ of Rome; and she sees “stelle propinque” which 
are bringing vindication of his judgment. Those stars appearing in the 
present dusk of the world are his hope. 


Actually, his hope is in an earthly throne, — the Imperial Throne of 
Rome. Though for the moment, Henry VII dead, the Eagle was without 
heir, so would it not be forever.*® Meanwhile Henry’s appointed deputy, Can 
Grande, Vicar General of the Imperial Throne, lived and was acting. 

The Imperial Throne of Rome dispenses — or should dispense — divine 
justice temporally. It reflects in function, therefore, the celestial Thrones 
of “Dio giudicante.” These angelic Thrones effect their purposes through 
the ‘star’ Saturn, named from the king under whom 

“fu gia il mondo casto.’’8° 
The names of the stars do impart their influence;*! and Saturn is the 
“cristallo che il vocabol porta 
Cerchiando il mondo, del suo chiaro duce 
Sotto cui giacque ogni malizia morta.”’$2 

74 Par. xiv, 67-72. 

75 Ibid. 67. 

76 Strictly speaking, desire, and not hope as a theological virtue. (Cf. Aquinas, Summa 
theol. 1-II, Ixvii, 5 ad 3.) But, psychologically speaking, desire of something not yet given, 
but assured, és hope. 

TT Par. ix, 61-2. 

78 Ibid. 52-60. 

79 Purg. xxxiii, 37-9. 

80 Inf. xiv, 96. The Thrones, or third hierarchy, move the third sphere, Saturn. 


81 Par. IV, 52-63. 
82 Par. xxi, 25-7. 
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Saturn’s realm is now “un paese guasto,” but the “gran veglio” —mankind— 
“Roma guardo si come suo speglio.”5* 

Rome mirrors mankind. Her vicissitudes are man’s. If she — like the Tree 

of Life by Adam — be rent, mankind is rent by discord. And by Con- 

stantine’s Donation she was so rent.84 


But Dante is promised one, “God sent,” who shall make whole again 
mangled Rome, and in the name of Augustus Caesar “shall again set up the 
Golden Age” — one with Dante’s Earthly Paradise*® — ‘amid the fields 
where Saturn once reigned.”’8® Virgil’s Anchises’ prophecy was again to 
come true. Dante’s ‘Anchises,’8* Cacciaguida, had bidden him to become a 
“party by himself,’ to look in his need to the son of Mars, Can Grande, by 
whose “magnificance” 

“fia trasmutata molta gente, 
Cambiando condizion ricchi e mendici.’’8* 
It is the Imperial Rome’s “law of peace,” — 
“Parcere subiectis et debellare superbos.”89 
And Christ’s.9° 


It seems then a fair inference to identify the “stelle propinque,” about 
to fulfil Dante’s hope of vindication and of world-rescue, as Saturn and 
Mars, — Saturn moved by the Thrones of “Dio giudicante” to the restora- 
tion of Augustus’s Golden Age, Mars impressing its strength upon Can 
Grande to make him the “Cinguecento dieci e cinque,’ or DVX, who, 
‘slaying’ the “fuia” and “gigante,’®! shall remove the impediment in the 
way of that restoration. 

Again, Solomon, whose assurance of the hope of the blest leads up to 
the appearance of the third circle, has just been proved by Aquinas the 
perfect king, peerless in “royal prudence,’®* — type of Dante’s Monarch. 

Finally, Dante hails the third circle: 

“O vero isfavillar del Santo Spiro!” 
It is the “trumpet of the Holy Spirit” that in the De Monarchia®* sounds the 
final sanction of his hope for mankind in universal Monarchy. David is the 

83 Inf. xiv, 94, 105. 

84 Cf. Purg. xxxii, 37 ff.; xxxiii, 55 ff.; Par. xx, 55-60. 

85 Purg. xxviii, 136 ff. 

86 Aeneid vi, 791 ff. 

87 The analogy is drawn in Par. xv, 25-7. 

88 Par, xvii, 69, 85-90. 

89 Aeneid vi, 853. 

90 Matt. xxiii, 12. 

91 Par. xvii, 76-8; Purg. xxxiii, 40-5. 


92 Par. xiii, 31-111. 
93], xvi, 35-8 (Moore). 
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mouthpiece of the ‘trumpet,’ declaring in his one hundred and thirty-second 
psalm: “Ecco quam bonum et quam iucundum, habitare fratres in unum!” 

After this apostrophe to the third circle as of the Holy Spirit, Dante is 
at once translated to Mars, leaving untold who the “new subsistences” are 
that form the circle. By its analogy with the Santo Spiro, third circle of the 
Trinity, it should be a spiro, or ‘breathing forth,’ “equally” from the first 
and second circle. And what is breathed forth is, as just shown, the hope 
of world-unity prescribed for in Dante’s own De Monarchia. 


These phantom lights, which “seem and seem not real,” express then 
Dante’s own hope. This hope for the world and for himself rests upon his 
theory of world-governance, his interpretation of God’s will for men, his 
reading of the Word. It is therefore as if he himself were spokesman of 
that circle of hope, and as if the others forming it with him must be sharers 
of his convictions, his party who at present is a “party by himself.” At 
present, only the “stelle propinque” seen by Beatrice®* are testimonies of 
fulfilment at hand of his hope. But behind the stars are the angels moving 
the stars, and as these stars promise “vendetta di Dic,’ their movers must 
be the angels who reflect “Dio giudicante,’ or Thrones. The third circle 
would logically then be formed by these, as announcing Dante’s party yet 
to be. His mysterious reticence concerning it would parallel that imposed 
upon him in the next heaven concerning the future incredible deeds of Can 
Grande.®® In fact, he and Henry VII’s Captain, Dux, are to be co-agents of 
his comedy turning despair into hope, — he principal, as author of the plan 
of action, Can Grande as instrument of its execution. 


Dante’s hope for mankind can be fulfilled only through conflict and 
personal sacrifice. Christian unity, as the third book of his De Monarchia 
demonstrates, demands rendering back to Caesar “the things that are 
Caesar’s;” and his ‘trumpeting’ of that demand puts him in peril with the 
Papacy, coveting those things, — material riches and temporal power. He 
enters, therefore, into his third book as Daniel entered the den of lions. 
For the truth he tells, putting certain to the blush, will be the cause of in- 
dignation against him. Nevertheless, putting on “the whole armor of God,” 
with “the sword of the spirit,” he “before the world, will drive the impious 
and the liar out of the arena.” Again the Holy Spirit will sustain him, de- 
claring — and again by the mouth of David: “The just shall be had in ever- 
lasting remembrance. He shall not be afraid of an evil report.”®® 

94 Purg. xxxiii, 41. 


95 Par. xvii, 91-3. 
96 Mon. III, 1. 
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So, in the Commedia, immediately after recognizing the third circle 
as a “veritable sparkling of the Holy Spirit,’ Dante enters into Mars, in 
which the Cross, emblem of the great Sacrifice, is displayed, and the spirits 
of great warriors of the Cross bid him: “Arise again and conquer!”’97 One 
of them, his forefather, speaking as father Anchises to the future “father’’ 
of “cherishing Rome and of her Empire,”°° tells of the degradation of 
Dante’s Florence and of his impending persecution by her at the instance, 
and by the connivance, of him who 

“cid pensa 
La dove Cristo tutto di si merca,”99 — 


to wit, the Pope whom Dante has “put to the blush.” Nevertheless the old 
crusader exhorts: 


“Ma nondimen, rimossa ogni menzogna, 
Tutta tua vision fa manifesta, 
E lascia pur grattar dov’é la rogna!” 


“Questo tuo grido fara come vento, 
Che le pit alte cime pit percote; 
E cid non fa d’onor poco argomento.”10° 
There are no “pii alte cime” than 
“Vaticano e Il’altre parti eletti 
Di Roma, che son state cimiterio 
Alla milizia che Pietro seguette.”1°1 
Dante will suffer exile and perhaps martyrdom, — he will be under sentence 


of death; but even so, he will make no greater sacrifice for the Cross than 
did his forefather, who under a right Emperor went out 


“incontro alla nequizia 
Di quella legge, il cui popolo usurpa, 
Per colpa dei pastor, vostra giustizia,” 
and was martyred by them.19? Already Cacciaguida has counselled Dante 
to turn to the Imperial Vicar, Can Grande. With him Dante should, at what- 
ever sacrifice, go out against that other “gente turpa,” 


“gente ch’al mondo pit traligna, 
... a Cesare noverca,” 


97 Par. xiv, 125. 

98 Inf. ii, 20-1. 

99 Par. xvii, 49-51. Note that this accusing passage is linked by identical rhymes with 
that of Par. xvi, 58-63, in which 

“Ja gente ch’al mondo pid traligna” 
is denounced as “‘a Cesare noverca.” Cf. note 72. 

100 Par, xvii, 127-9, 133-5. 

101 Par, ix, 139-41. Note that here too — as in Par. xvii — denunciation of the Papacy 
follows upon denunciation of Florence as growing the ‘flower’ — the florin — which has “made 
a wolf of the shepherd.” Plainly, Florence is par excellence the gigante. 

102 Par, xv, 142-8. 
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“gentes (qui) polluerunt templum sanctum,’!°? which indeed “per colpa 
dei pastor” has usurped a “giustizia” — administration of justice, or juris- 
diction — not belonging to it. 

And in the next succeeding sphere of Jupiter, ruler of the gods and 
type of Christ as “Emperor” of the celestial Rome,!°4 Dante is shown, and 
declares, that right jurisdiction of justice belongs to the Imperial Eagle 
there formed. The six spirits who form its seeing eye are all Emperors or 
Kings except the obscure Rhipeus. I think ‘Rhipeus’ is presented as a ‘type’ 
of Dante himself.1°® Of Dante also it is true 

“che di grazia in grazia Dio gli aperse 
L’occhio alla nostra redenzion futura.””1°6 
In the action of the poem, by grace after grace of God-sent Beatrice his 
eyes are opened at last to the reward of the redeemed. In life, he sees and 
proclaims the plan needful to “future redemption.” Accordingly, 
“non sofferse 
Da indi il puzzo pit del paganesmo, 
E riprendiene le genti perverse.” 
He suffered not the new “paganism” of the unchristian Pope, and reproved 
“la gente ch’al mondo piii traligna.” 
For him too, 
“Quelle tre donne ... . fur per battesmo, 
Che tu vedesti dalla destra rota.” 
These ‘ladies’ — the holy virtues — had “sharpened” his eyes to the light 
within Beatrice’s eyes of “emerald,” or hope. Within her eyes, 
“Come in lo specchio il sol, non altrimenti 
La doppia fiera dentro vi raggiava, 
Or con uni, or con altri reggimenti.”1°7 
The light then is of Christ, figured in the “doppia fiera.” In leading Dante 
to this saving Light, the “tre donne” perform the function of baptism, of 
which indeed the virtues are the effect.'°8 Figured then in Rhipeus, Dante 
takes his place as sixth among the just rulers who form the eye of the Eagle, 
the vision of kingly justice — as he had been made sixth with the “school 
of the Eagle.”199 Though not a king, he will be, his plan succeeding, a king- 
maker. 
In Jupiter, the Eagle is shown perfected — reclothed with the plumage 


103 Par, xv, 145; xvi 58-9; supra, p. 102. 

104 Pyrg. vi, 118; xxxii, 102; Par. xxv, 41. 

105 As manifestly Romeo is — Par. vi, 127-42. 

106 Pgr, xx, 122-3. 

107 Purg. xxxi, 109-23. 

108 Aquinas, Summa theol. III, \xix, 4. 

109 Inf, iv, 103. Cf. my “Dante’s School of the Eagle,” Romanic Review xxii, p. 191 ff. 
(1931). 
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now stolen from him by the “fuia.” And, relieved of its “evil load,”’11° the 
“carro” of the Church will cease to be a monster and become again the 
“vessel” of the Holy Spirit of Love which “was, and is not.”111_ The Harlot 
ousted, Beatrice will again conduct. 


Restored to her first estate of spiritual wealth but of material poverty, 
the Church will again be a “Ladder” by which we may climb from earth to 
heaven. This Ladder is shown Dante in the next heaven of Saturn. Earthly 
Saturn was the just Ruler; heavenly Saturn was the father of Jupiter.11 
So is the Pope the “Holy Father” of the Emperor.11° The virtue which 
should inform the Holy Father is charity, opposite of cupidity. By charity 
the spirits of this sphere are especially informed.114 They are “holy fathers” 
in the religious life. Both by example and by speech they hold up to scorn 
the irreligious life of “moderni pastori.”115 But again are promised speedy 
vengeance and purification.11® When Peter of Rome confesses himself 
“Peter the Sinner,” then will he be truly Benedictus,11* and rightful suc- 
cessor of the first Peter, whose “triumph” is seen in the next and highest 
heaven of material stars,118 —- human beings. Above are only the Crystal- 
line heaven of immaterial Angels, and the Empyrean of God himself. 


I have presented — exhaustingly perhaps, but far from exhaustively — 


some of the lines of implication in the circles in the Sun, and leading from 
it. Complete exposition of them would be an exposition of the Commedia. 
And they are summed and expanded, as I conceive, in the astronomical 
image, directions for constructing which are quoted at the beginning of this 
paper. I return now to that. 


To begin with, strangely, I think, no commentator seems to have ob- 
served accurately Dante’s careful directions to the reader’s imagination, his 
image-making faculty. All, I believe, understand him to mean that we 
should imagine twenty-four brightest stars — namely, besides the fifteen 
recognized as of first magnitude, seven from the Wain, and two from the 


110 Pyurg, xxxii, 129 ff. 

111 Purg. xxxiii, 34-5. 

112 The description — “‘chiaro duce Sotto cui giacque ogni malizis morta” (Par. xxi, 26- 
7) — fits either réle. 

113 Mon. III, xvi, 134-40 (Moore). 

114 Pgy, xxi, 70-72. 

115 [bid. 127-35; xxii, 88-93. 

116 Par, xxii, 13-18, 94-6. 

117] do not mean to foist upon Dante this word-play upon the names of the two saints 
in Saturn, — though it would not be alien to his habit. It does pithily sum the lesson of the 
planet, — at least in what I take to be the major aspect. Dante’s allegory is multiple. 

118 Per, xxiii. 
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so-called “mouth of the Horn’’!!9 — to form the two concentric circles. 
Now Dante does not say this, — and he is usually careful to say what he 
means. He says: “Imagini . . . quindici stelle, etc.; Imagini quel Carro, etc.; 
Imagini la bocca di quel Corno, etc. — 
Aver fatto di sé due segni in cielo,” etc. 

We are not to take the stars out of the two constellations as out of a box, to 
distribute at pleasure, but to take the constellations themselves as such, and 
as in some sense in situ; for the “bocca del Corno” would cease to be that 
if it were moved away from the Horn itself. 

Now if we look at the heavens themselves, — or at any astronomical 
map, — we see at once that the stars named do not fall on any two circles 
having the Pole-star, or tip of the Horn, for center. In the subjoined dia- 
gram there is indicated with sufficient accuracy the actual positions of the 
two constellations in the solid-lined figures PQR and CSTVXYZ. 


A—Thomas d’ Aquino A’—Bonaventura 

B—Alberto di Cologna B’—illuminato 

C—Grazian C’—Augustin 

D—Pietro (Lombardo) D’—Ugo da San Vittore 

E—Solomon E’—Pietro Mangiadore 

F—Dionysius F’—Pietro Ispano 

G—Paulus Orosius G’—Natan profeta 

H—Boethius H’—Crisostomo 

I—Isidoro I’—Anselmo 

J—Beda J’—Donato 

K—Riccardo K’—Rabano 

L—Sigieri L’—Gioacchino 

119 Apparently, the ‘Horn’ was a recognized variant, so to speak, of Ursa Minor. At 

least, A. J. Butler remarks that in Spanish it is called Bocina, the Horn. (Transl. D. C., note 
ad loc.) 
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But again we have not listened attentively. Dante says, not that the 
named stars and constellations in situ will actually form the two circles, but 
that the one imagining 

“avra quasi l’ombra della vera 
Costellazion e della doppia danza 
Che circulava il punto dov’io era.” 
In the proem of the Paradiso he had said: 
“O divina virti, se mi ti presti 
Tanto che l’ombra del beato regno 
Segnata nel mio capo io manifesti,” etc. 
He is manifesting now one such “shadow.” It is a shadow of a real sign in 
the firmament, “which sheweth God’s handiwork.” But Nature reproduces 
God’s handiwork, his design, only as the “artist,” 
“Ch’ha Il’abito dell’arte, e man che trema.’’!°° 
Thus, for example, on supposed scriptural authority, Dante’s world was de- 
signed symmetrically. Jerusalem, the holy city, was to be situated at exactly 
the middle of the habitable hemisphere, just ninety degrees east of Gades 
and just ninety degrees west of the mouth of the Ganges. The Mediter- 
ranean, therefore, would be approximately (quasi) ninety degrees long. It 
happens to be less than half that; but the fault is Nature’s. 

Now if the two signs, or constellations, of Wain and Horn are imag- 
inatively straightened into symmetry, fitted to the “stars” of two possible 
circles around the Pole-star, — as in the broken-line figures in the diagram, 
EE’D’CC’BB’ and PQR, — we shall have what may fairly be called “quasi 
Pombra della vera Constellazion.” The figures are enlarged, as their 
“shadows” might well be, but their shapes and proportions are closely kept. 
And the stars of the shadow signs do go to form two circles around the Pole- 
star — the 

“doppia danza 
Che circulava il punto dov’io era.”’121 
Doubtless the fifteen of first magnitude must be gathered from their “diverse 
plage” and set in the circles, — though a certain number do encircle the 


120 Par, xiii, 78. Cf. Par. i, 127-9. 

121 The imaginative idea governing my design is of the Car and Horn so placed that a 
person standing upright on the Car would have the Horn at his lips. I have done this by making 
the point P, mouthpiece of the Horn, vertically above the center of the Car, and the Horn 
horizontal. Of course, this notion applies only to the imagined design, since actually the three 
circles enclose Dante and Beatrice horizontally. I may say, however, that if one looks at the 
sky at night, one sees the Pole-star roughly (quasi) above the Great Wain. 

I do not insist, however, upon my particular adjustment of the two constellations to the 
two circles. Nothing in my argument would be affected if some other adjustment were made. 
Ir is possible that the resulting geometrical design may carry further symbolic signification, 
but I have not ventured upon that quest. 
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Pole, enough perhaps to suggest the imagined design. In any case, these 
detached stars seem to be of minor symbolic importance. The Carro and the 
Corno are the pregnantly significant signs. 

The stars of these have a double relationship. They are constituents 
both of the circles and of the signs within the circles. And the signs them- 
selves, being component parts of the same symbolic circles, must have sym- 
bolic relations with each other. But we may consider the Carro, or Car, 
first by itself — as a Car. 

There are two approaches to understanding of Dante’s symbolism — 
one from his own usage, the other from the usage of his literary authorities. 
In fact, the two approaches merge into one; for I believe it may be safely 
said that Dante never used a symbol — except, of course, persons — with- 
out recognized authority. Failure to perceive this fact accounts at least in 
part, I think, for the disrepute attaching to every attempt to unravel his 
symbolic riddles. Based on his isolated text, interpretations are likely to be 
at best plausible guesses, happy — or unhappy — thoughts, and almost as 
diverse as there are interpreters. Also, ignoring the practice of more than 
a thousand years, we wrangle over this interpretation as against that, like 
the knights in the fable over the shield that was silver on one side and gold 
on the other. A genuine symbol, like truth itself, has many aspects — all 
true. 

From earliest Christian times, allegorical interpretation of the Scriptures 
was a principal — almost the principal — business of exegetics. The method 
was applied not only in the mistress-science of theology, but also in all 
others, so far as these deduced or warranted their findings from or by the 
revelations of Scripture.!2? In the course of centuries, by growing consensus 
of opinion scriptural allegories, general and particular, became fixed and 
quasi authoritative. For convenience of reference, ‘dictionaries’ were com- 
piled, listing them alphabetically or otherwise. For instance, Rabanus 
Maurus — who appears in one of the circles around Dante in the Sun!23 — 
compiled such an alphabetically arranged list in his Allegoriae in Sacram 
Scripturam.124 Rabanus was an authority of the first rank, and widely 
known; but the importance of his little allegorical dictionary is due, not to 
his private authority, but to the consensus of authority. And the same is 
true of other similar works — such as the huge De laudibus beatae Mariae 

122 Thus Dante proves the political thesis of his De Monarchia by reason and revelation, 
i. e. authority of Scripture. “And when these two unite in one,” he says, “needs must heaven 
and earth consent together.” (Mon. II, 1, 60-65 (Moore)). I submit that he means just this 
when he says that to the “poema sacro . .. ha posto mano e cielo e terra.” (Par. xxv, 1-2.) 


123 Par, xii, 139. 
124 Migne, Patrol. Lat. CXII. 
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Virginis of Albertus Magnus, also in the Sun-circle,!2> or the Gregorianum 
of Garnerius of St. Victor.1*® It is unnecessary to prove that Dante read, 
or might have read, one or another of these books. The interpretations com- 
piled in them were current even for the illiterate — from popular sermons. 
Of course, there is less certainty of Dante’s knowing symbolic interpretations 
presented in the personal writings of individual churchmen, — though we 
may assume “il gran teologo” to have been fairly well-read in the field of his 
dominant interest. In any case, interpretations by individuals were rarely 
individual; there was tradition behind them. 

As the circular image in the Empyrean represents the suprasensible 
Sun, so the circular image within the sensible Sun represents that sensible 
Sun. The ‘shadow’ sign of the Carro, imaginatively shaped by certain stars 
of the circular image, may therefore be called “il Carro del Sol.” The Carro 
of the Church seen in the Earthly Paradise is likened to “quel del Sol.”1*7 
Also, Dante refers to the “carro d Elia,’ which carried the prophet to 
heaven,!28 and was regarded as a ‘type’ of the Church. And by characteristic 
medieval etymology, Rabanus identifies Elia (Elias) with Helios, the Greek 
word for Sun, and his Currus (Carro) with that of the Sun.!2° 

There would seem to be little doubt, then, that the ‘shadow’ sign of the 
Carro signifies the Church. But the real sign of the Carro — the Great Wain 


or Ursa Major — is similarly interpreted. “Arcturus,” declares Rabanus in 
his authoritative Allegoriae, ‘“‘est santa Ecclesia,” — as in Job, ix, 9. And 
Aquinas understands ‘Arcturus’ to mean Ursa Major.1°° Others, including 
Rabanus himself, take ‘Arcturus’ as Ursa Minor. Alanus de Insulis, for ex- 
ample, so explains it, and also, among many, identifies the Pole-star with 
Mary, guide on the sea of our life.1*1 


125 Opera XXXVI. Par. x, 98-9. 

126 Migne, CXCIII. 

127 Purg. xxix, 117. In Purg. iv, 59, the Sun is called “il carro della luce.” 

128 Inf. xxvi, 34-6. 

129 “Sic enim solent gentiles pingere aut facere simulacrum solis, ut puerum imberbem in 
curru ponentes, equos eidem, quasi cursu coelum petentes, subjungant. . . Ut autem eidem 
currus et equos tribuant, de miraculo sumptum Eliae prophetae, quia curru, ignes et equis 
igneis raptus ad coelum, Joannes Constantinopolis episcopus aestimat. . . Graece helios dicitur 
sol.” (Comment. in IV Regum, cap. xxiii.) 

God is called “Elios” in Par. xiv, 96. 

130“Arcturus quidem est quaedam constellatio in coelo, quae vocatur Ursa major, et 
habet septem stellas claras, quae nunquam nobis occidunt, sed semper circumeunt polum 
septentrionalem.” (Expositio in lib. s. Job ix, ii.) 

Of course, in modern usage Arcturus is the name of an individual star. 

131 *Juxta philosophos: Arcturus est illa stellarum numerus septenarius, qui nunc arctos, 
nunc ursa, nunc septentrio dicitur, in quo stella quae polus dicitur, ulticaum locum tenens, im- 
mobilis manet, iter navigantibus praebens. Per Arcturum Ecclesia signatur; quia sicut Arcturus 
semper urgetur et nunquam mergitur, sic Ecclesia semper flagellatur, neque flectitur. In hoc 
Arcturo coelesti, quae polus immobilis est, Maria, nulla tentatione mota, nulla tribulatione 
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Ursa Minor as such does not appear in Dante’s astronomical image. Its 
place is taken by the Corno, shaped of three of its stars. And now it will be 
observed that Dante distributes between his Carro and Corno the attributes 
on which the current symbolic signification of ‘Arcturus’ is based. His Carro 

“al volger del temo non vien meno.” 
His Corno 
“si comincia in punta dello stelo 
A cui la prima ruota va dintorno.” 
In other words, he makes the two symbolic signs — actually partial com- 
ponents of a pair of circles — a single composite sign. 

A further detail in the current interpretation of ‘Arcturus’ warrants 
our taking Corno in the sense of trumpet.!*2 Garnerius in his manual of 
Scriptural symbols explains that “Arcturus revolves, because, by the art of 
preaching, Holy Church is turned in various directions towards the minds 
of her hearers.!** And the sound of the ‘trumpet’ is the sound of preaching, 
or voice of preachers.134 

Dante’s composite image of Carro and Corno would, then, represent the 
Church with her ‘trumpet’ of preachment. But the stars shaping these signs 
also with the fifteen others shape the double corona around the Pole-star, 
their fixed center. In one aspect, this Pole-star is declared to represent 
Mary. Again, Mary is declared to be the “center” of the Church.'*5 She is 
also identified with the “woman clothed with the Sun” of Rev., xii, 1, to 
whom is attributed a “crown (corona) of twelve stars;” and these stars are 
held to represent the twelve Apostles.!°® Dante’s two ‘consonant’ twelves 
of stars continued in diverse ‘ministrations’ and ‘operations’ the service of 
the Apostles. By a variant figure, they “enflower,” Dante is told, the 
“ghirlanda” 

“che intorno vagheggia 


La bella donna ch’al ciel t’avvalora.”137 
And at the “odor” of them as flowers, as at that of the apostolic “lilies,” 


concussa, iis qui timent in mari mundi hujus naufragium, praebet salutis portum” (Sermo II 
(Migne CCX, 201). 

182 As in Inf. xxxi, 71. “Tuba cornea” occurs in Psalm xcvii, 6 (Vulg.). 

133 Gregorianum (Migne, CXCIII, 47). 

134 Sonus vero tubae, sonus est praedicationis.” (Bonaventure, Sermones, etc. (Opera, 
ed. Pelletier, XIII, 36).) “Tuba sive buccina (born) sanctorum praedicatorum vocem significat.” 
(De universo, XXIV, iv (Migne, CXI, 536).) 

135 Cf, Albertus Magnus, De laudibus, etc. II, ii, 17. Mary is so placed, he says “that 
from every part of the world all may have recourse to her in all their necessities, as all parts 
of the circumference recur to the center.” Cf. Love's self-analogy in V. N. xii. 

136 Albertus Magnus develops at considerable length this interpretation at the end of his 
De laudibus. Cf. also, Rabanus, Comment. in Matthaeum Ill, x; Bonaventure, Opera (ed. 
Florence, 1902) IX, 700a. 

137 Par, x, 91-3. 
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“si prese il buon cammino.”1°8 As the Apostles worship “Rose” Mary,1*® 
the “garland” of the Sun “worships” (vagheggia)!4° Mary’s deputy of 
mercy.!41 The ‘rose’ is emblem of charity, of which holy virtue Mary is in 
heaven “meridian torch.”142 Lit from that “torch,” moved by love,!4% 
Beatrice became for Dante 


“lume ... tra il vero e l’intelletto.”144 


As embodying the holy virtue of Charity, Dante hails her at the first as 


“O donna di virtii, sola per cui 
L’umana spezie eccede ogni contento 
Da quel ciel che ha minor li cerchi sui.”145 


Possessing in perfection holy love, Beatrice possesses the Holy Spirit, which 
is Love, and infuses it into Dante as had Ananias into Paul.14® Like Paul, 
Dante was then enabled to see; and the object of his seeing was the truth 
of God, the Trinity. 


Now that power of seeing, of interpreting the Word which is of God, 
and is God, should be the Pope’s, head and center of the Church. But the 
Pope is become renegade. He is unlit by the charity of Mary, without the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit. By his fault, the Church is a “vessel” “which 
was, and is not.”147 The Rock of Peter!4§ is submerged under a universal 


“flood” of cupidity.149 Wanting that ‘rock,’ Dante has clung — and would 
have his reader cling — to what is implied in his image in the Sun as to a 
“ferma rupe.’159 That image indeed is only “ombra della vera Costellazion,” 
but for him it has sufficed. Sustained by it, he has been one of these “few” 
who without Emperor or Pope to guide, nevertheless — “albeit with the 
greatest difficulty’ — hold right course over the “waters of seductive 
cupidity.”151 


138 Par, xxiii, 74-5. 

139 [bid. 73-4, 110-1. 

140 Vagheggia plainly means “worships” in Par. xxvi, 83. 

141 Inf, ii, 94 ff. 

142 Par, xxxiii, 10. 

143 Inf, ii, 72. 

144 Purg. vi, 45. 

145 Inf. ii, 76-8. The only virtue that so uplifts man to highest heaven is charity. (Cf. 
Aquinas, Summa theol., I-Il, cxiv, 4). “Virti” in this passage is commonly interpreted as 
‘revelation’; but ‘revelation’ is not a virtue. Cr. my The “Three Blessed Ladies” in Symbolism 
of the Divine Comedy, Columbia University Press, 1921. 

146 Pay, xxvi, 10-12. 

147 Purg. xxxiii, 34-5. 

148 Matt. xvi, 18. 

149 Par, xxvii, 121 ff. 

150 Par, xiii, 2-3. 

151 Mon. Ill, xvi, 82 ff. He seems to cite the house of Malaspina as another exception — 
Purg. xiii, 130-2. 
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The Carro, accordingly, represents, not the Church itself, for that on 
earth now “is not,” but the “shadow” in Dante’s mind of the true Church 
in the “beato regno.”152 There it is 

“il Settentrion del primo cielo 


Che né occaso mai seppe né orto,” 
and makes 


“ciascuno accorto 

Di suo dover, come il piii basso face 

Qual timon gira per venire a porto.”’15% 
In this passage, Dante figures as the “Settentrion” the seven lights, or gifts, 
of the Holy Spirit. These appear as the leading and clothing lights of the 
Carro of the Church, and of the spiritual writers and virtues attending.1>4 
So led and clothed, the Church — the Carro — is the “pi basso” Septen- 
trion. But if the Church “is not,’ what remains is the Septentrion of the 
‘gifts.’ And such, as I conceive, is the signification of the shadow Carro — 
or Septentrion — of Dante’s image; in which case the ‘stars’ composing the 
sign should in some special degree have been respectively recipients of the 
“diverse” gifts, or lights. And we have data, as it seems, which enables us 
to determine which stars these are. 

The two stars forming the “bocca del Corno,” for the many reasons 
already shown, must be Thomas Aquinas and Bonaventure, spokesmen of 
the two circles, — the third circle does not appear as such in the image, — 
and that which the Corno, or tuba, is said to signify, namely, preachers. As 
addressing Dante, all the star-spirits must face inward. Aquinas lists his 
circle to the right; and presumably — in the absence of contrary statement 
— Bonaventure does the like. Consequently, counting from them at the 
“mouth of the Horn,” we obtain the order given above on page 115. The 
‘lights’ of the Pole of the Carro are Illuminato, Albertus and Augustino; 
those of its body Gratian, Solomon, Hugo and Peter Comestor. 


Now Dante does give certain brief clues as to the exercise preéminently 
of special ‘gifts’ by some of these. In the case of Solomon he explains at 
length the unique perfection in him of the virtue of “regal prudenza,” 
prudentia regnativa.1*5 And the ‘gift’ corresponding to prudence is con- 
silium, or counsel, aiding and perfecting it.15® 

Assuming the correctness of my deductions, this elaborated example 
may be intended to serve in either of two ways. Having indicated the prin- 


152 Cf. Par. i, 23-4. 

153 Purg. xxx, 1-6. 

154 Purg. xxix. 

155 Aquinas, Summa theol. II-II, xlviii. 
156 bid. lii, 2. 
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ciple of his symbolism, Dante might say to his reader as he had said at the 
beginning of the canto of the Sun: 
“Messo t’ho innanzi: omai per te ti ciba!’’157 

Or it may be that Solomon and Aquinas — for their supreme gift of “coun- 
sel” — are the two essentially significant figures among the Sun-spirits. It 
is for his “counsel” that King David, “cantor dello Spirito Santo,” is made 
the “pupil” of the eye of the Eagle of Justice.158 Dante’s hope lies in the 
following by Imperial Authority of such counsel. And it is from David's 
“star,” or scripture, that primarily, he says, he has received hope.°9 An- 
cillary to the supreme “political prudence,” which directs “for the good of 
the State,”16° is “military prudence” marshalling the army against the 
enemies of the State. Model of such “military prudence” — in the intel- 
lectual field — is Aquinas contra Gentiles. Model of counsel applied to the 
Roman Empire is Justinian, the royally prudent Emperor, who once establish- 
ed in the true faith in Christ’s double nature making for independence of 
State and Church, and so himself marching with the true Church, gave 
himself to the high task of purging Roman Law of “il troppo e il vano,” 
yielding to his Captain, his Dux, Belisarius, heaven-aided by the gift of 
counsel in military prudence, the left-hand care of “arms” against the foe.1®! 
And Dante himself, gifted with ‘counsel,’ may be to Can Grande what 
Romeo, cited by Justinian, was to Count Berenguier, — but with hope of 
better reward.162 

The fundamental significance of Solomon as ‘star’ in the Carro as 
Septentrion, and of Aquinas at the “bocca del Corno,” so established, the 
other spirit-stars in the two circles may perhaps call for no symbolic analysis 
beyond what Dante has seen fit to give explicitly. The other ‘mouthpiece’ 
of the Corno, Bonaventure, is doubtless an exception; and I shall consider 
his function presently. In general, the rest of the Sun-spirits seem to fill 
in the categories of the different ‘ministrations’ and ‘operations’ gifted of 
the Holy Spirit ‘ad utilitatem,” and listed summarily by Paul.1®* They are, 
as he says, principally apostles, prophets, teachers, — collectively, the il- 
luminations of divine truth enlightening Dante.1®* In the absence of an 


157 Per, x, 25. Cf. Purg., xvii, 138-9. 

158 Par, xx, 37-42. 

159 Par, xxv, 70-5. 

160 Aquinas, Summa theol. II-Il, xlvii, 11. 

161 Par, vi, 10-27. 

162 Ibid. 127-42. 

163 J Cor. xii. 

164 To them all, as well as to those of the Carro, is applicable Rabanus’s interpretation 
of the “currus Eliae:” “Currus . . . sanctorum hominum unanimitatem mystice designat, in 
quibus Dominus voluntatis suae regimen exercet.” (De universo VII, viii, (Migne, CXI, 215).) 
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earthly Church, they have disciplined him in the holy virtues until, tested 
in them, he is approved by their Apostles.1®> Peter, founder of the Church 
and first Pope, signifies his approval of Dante’s faith — generative of love 
and hope — by thrice encircling him with his own radiance.1®* Peter 
crowns him, as it were, with the triune circle of the Trinity. It is a gesture 
confirming Virgil’s crowning and mitring him over himself.167 

Beatrice is beside Dante. She is clothed in the colors of these holy 
virtues, and by love she has made him like her.1®8 He, so clothed accord- 
ingly, takes his stand on the Carro-Settentrion of the seven gifts, which prop 
and sustain his virtues, and through the “bocca del Corno” speaks obediently 
to her second commandment, enjoining loving service of ‘neighbor,’ counsel 
of prudence ad utilitatem.1®° And first, at her dictation he must address 
himself to the ‘left-hand care,’ exercise ‘military prudence,’ by attacking 
the enemies to the common good — papal “thief” of imperial authority and 
her “giant,” the Guelph — especially of Florence.17° 

In the allegory of the ‘Sun,’ he speaks this denunciatory, yet hopeful, 
message through the “bocca del Corno.” Of the two ‘stars’ forming the 
“bocca” — Aquinas and Bonaventure — the second is said to be a “reflec- 
tion,” or “echo,” of the first.17! The implication would appear to be that 


Bonaventure’s teaching ‘reflects,’ his voice ‘echoes’ Aquinas’s. 

This apparently absurd conclusion!?? may be saved by the characteristic 
scholastic device of a distinguo.1** By distinction, a conclusion, false if 
taken universally, may yet be true in some particular respect — ad hoc. 
It would be false to say that the spirits of the two circles — or their spokes- 


This “unanimitas currus,” he adds later (p. 551), “est Domini, quem ille, velut auriga, insidet, 
et ad voluntatis suae ministerium saluteri lege moderatur.” Beatrice is the euriga of the Carro 
of the Earthly Paradise. She has brought Dante to hear and understand the “consensus” 
(unanimitas) of the “holy men” in the Sun. 

165 Par, xxiv-xxvi. 

166 Pay, xxiv, 151-3. Peter’s act is given as cause of Dante’s hope — Par. xxv, 10-2. 

167 Purg, xxvii, 142. 

168 Cf. Aquinas, Summa theol. I-II, xxvii, 1, c.: “Amor importat quamdam con- 
naturalitatem . . . amantis ad amatum.” Cf. Albertus Magnus, De Leud., etc. IV, xvii, 1: “. . 
est enim amor amantis et amati quasi quacdam unio potissimum in bonis, et naturaliter illud 
quod amatur, in sui naturam suum convertit amatorem.” 

169 Cf. his profession in Epist. x, 600-2 (Moore). Beatrice’s “commandments” (Purg. 
xxxii, 107) must be those of Christ — Love God, and neighbor. At the end, his will is wholly 
conformed to the divine will — Par. xxxiii, 143-5. 

170 Purg. xxii, 100 ff.; xxxiii, 52 ff. Cf. note 101. 

171 Par, xii, 10-21. 

172 It is no more absurd, however, than the association in the same circle of Aquinas with 
Siger of Brabant, whose doctrine Aquinas caused to be condemned as heretical, or parallelwise 
of Bonaventure with the also heretical Joachim. The point is that all concur as to Dante's 
special message. 

173 All of Aquinas’s “Questions” in the Summa are so resolved. Cf. Par. xiii, 115-6. 
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men, Aquinas and Bonaventure,—agree in general; but it may be true that 
that they may, and do, concur in that irrefragable declaration of the Holy 
Spirit, sounded through the mouth of King David, “pupil” of the eye of the 
Eagle of Justice, that the felicity of the world is living in unity.17+ As said, 
this declaration is the major premiss of Dante’s argument for universal 
Monarchy; and for the consummation of this ideal temporal power must be 
taken away from the Papacy.!*5 

To complete, then, the image in the Sun, we may imagine a shadow- 
figure of Dante, preacher contra ‘Gentiles, with the Corno, or “tuba Sancti 
Spiriti” at his lips, standing on the Biga — or Carro of that Spirit's virtue- 
aiding gifts dedicated to needful warfare — as charioteer.1*® Thus he 
proceeds on into the sphere of that warfare itself, into the Field of Mars, 
of the warriors of the Cross. 

Final victory is portrayed in Canto xxiii. Dante beholds that victory 
from Gemini, the twofold light of his own genius — natural endowment 
of reason aided by supernatural grace.177 The triumph is of the Church 
Militant. But its leader, the Pope, is but the instrumental agent of the vic- 
tory. The principals are Christ and Mary. Theirs is the real triumph, and 
it is so presented in the Canto. But at the present time, the Pope proving 
recreant, Mary in her mercy has made Beatrice the instrumental agency 
of Dante’s triumph. From her is that “lume tra il vero e Vintelletto,” the 
supernatural grace infused into his native faculty. 

The triumph of the “meridiana face di caritate’1*8 is betokened by the 
crowning, or garlanding, of her by the encircling “facella” of Gabriel, wor- 
shipping her — as her encircling “garland” of spirits worshipped Beatrice.179 
The Angel of the Annunciation was Mary’s enlightenment on earth, and re- 


174 Cf, supra, pp. 110-11. 

175 Tt is possible that Dante found in the De regimine principum of Aquinas inspiration 
sympathetic to his own political doctrine. The declaration of “‘similitude” between Beatrice’s 
speaking and Aquinas’s (Par. xiv, 7-8) may — or may not — be a hint in this direction. Also, 
it is at least suggestive that Dante should make the spirit of Aquinas define the perfect king 
in Solomon. 

176 Cf. Rabanus: “Auriga, quilibet praedicator, ut in libris Regum: ‘Currus Israel, et 
auriga ejus,’ quod praedicator populum Dei et portare debet et ducere.” (Allegoriae (Migne, 
CXII, 87).) 

Also, a parallel figure of the Church is ship. Cf. Rabanus (ibid.): “Navis est Ecclesia, 
ut in Evangelio (Luc. v, 3): ‘Intravit in unam navem,’ id est in Ecclesiam, quae Petro com- 
missa.” Beatrice, taking over command from false Peter, stands militant upon her Carro as an 
“admiral” on his ship-of-war. (Purg. xxx, 58 ff.) Dante takes her place. The figure runs 
through the Commedia, and is the form under which Beatrice repeats for the last time her de- 
nunciation of the cause of present evils, and promise of happy issue from them — Par. xxvii, 
139-48. 

177 Purg. xxx, 109-17. Cf. the two “peaks” of Parnassus — Par. i, 16-8. 

178 Par, xxxiii, 10-11. 

179 Per, xxiii, 94 ff. Cf. Par. x, 91-3. 
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mained such until her ascent into heaven.'8° So, until her reascent into 
heaven, were Beatrice’s “handmaids,” the singing circle of gift-aided Vir- 
tues,181 and the three of these Virtues which contain all are present in the 
three circles of faith, hope and love around her in the sensible Sun, — where 
she shares her place with Dante. 


Mary diffuses her own angelically given light through her circle of 
twelve “lilies” of the faith,!5? her “crown of twelve stars,”!5* the Apostles. 
She is, declares Albertus Magnus,!*4 “‘schoolmistress of the Apostles,” “dic- 
tating’ to them the Word directly received from her Son.185 So Beatrice 
“dictates” the message from the “stars” to Dante.!8® So focussed through 
one of their number, Peter — “Papostolico lume”!** — the Apostles shed 
their light upon the Church. But since the Church, through fault of present 
false ‘Peter,’ “is not,” Dante must appeal from him to the first Peter, and 
since even he was sometimes “hasty and forward of judgment,”’!%° ultimate- 
ly Dante appeals from Peter to Paul, the Apostle of Apostles.'8° In choos- 
ing Peter as the “rock” on which to build his Church, Christ chose Peter as 
representative of the Apostles. Collectively, they are all “founders and 
masters of the Church.”!9° From Paul, then, Dante asks, and receives, the 
“ray of divine authority” which, “uniting with his human reason,” makes 


“heaven and earth consent together” to his argument.!®! Paul’s apostolic 
authority is cited as final for the universal temporal sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of the Roman Empire, Dante’s thesis.19° 


Paul’s light of revelation was reflected upon the ‘sensible’ intelligence 
of men “under the occultation of figure” which human speech is. And he 
‘spoke’ in his ten Epistles and, as quoted, in the Acts. 


Special sanctity is allowed to the Pauline Epistles by medieval theolo- 
gians. They are a “decalogue” of the New Law of the Son as Moses’ tablets 


180 Cf., Par. xxiii, 106-8. 

181 Purg. xxx, 106-8.; xxxi, 97-9; xxxiii, 1-2, 10-12. 

182 Par, xxiii, 74-5. 

183 Cf. supra, p. 119, and note 136. 

184 De laudibus, etc. V, 1, 2. 

185 Jbid. IV, xxxi, 2. 

186 Purg. xxxiii, 52-4. 

187 Par, xxiv, 153. 

188 Mon. III, ix, 63-9 (Moore). 

189 By all medieval theologians Paul is referred to simply as the Apostle — for the reason 
that he was believed to have received his message directly from God himself in the highest 
heaven. 

190 Bonaventure, Opera (ed. Quaracchi), IX, 341a. 

191 Cf. supra, note 121. 

192 Mon. Il, xiii; III, xiii. That this crucial sanction is cited in like numbered chapters 
may — or not — be intentional. 
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were of the Old Law of the Father.19% “It is a sin,” rules Aquinas,1®4 to 
think anything in them false.” 

They are, moreover, intimately significant for the author of the Com- 
media in that they are collectively also a comedy of man, progressing by ten 
“steps” from adversity to felicity. The first step — that of the Epistle to 
the Romans — is against “the vices of the Gentiles” infecting the young 
Church.!95 This Epistle, accordingly, follows David Contra Gentes, and 
anticipates Aquinas Contra Gentiles, and now Dante Contra 

“la gente ch’al mondo piii traligna.” 
And the root-vice attacked by Paul is of those “who have worshipped and 
served the creature more than the Creator,”!°® — which is almost verbatim 
Aquinas’s definition of cupidity in the mortal degree.197 

Thus behind Aquinas, reasoning Doctor in the circle of faith around 
Dante in the sensible Sun, stands Paul, Apostle by intuition — angelic sight 
in heaven — of the faith in the apostolic circle around Mary. And as 
Beatrice set Dante in her place, so Paul may be said to set Dante in his 
(Paul’s) place — to see as he saw. And thus, | take it, when Dante says that 

“Nel ciel che pitt della sua (God’s) luce prende 
Fu’io, e vidi cose che ridire 


Né sa né pud chi di lassi: discende,” 
and that 


“quant’io del regno santo 
Nella mia mente potei far tesoro 
Sara ora matera del mio canto,’’198 


he means no more than that he is citing Paul’s supernatural authority. Paul 
indeed had been in that heaven of most light; the remembered light of it 
was spread — as upon a reflecting Sun of sense — upon his scripture, the 
Epistles. By reflection from them, Dante received the same light as Paul, stood 
as if with Paul in the Empyrean. In this figurative sense — and it should 
not be forgotten that Dante declares the whole action of the Commedia to 
be figurative!®® — “magnanimous” Virgil was justified in rebuking as 
“cowardice” Dante’s deprecation of himself — “io non Paolo sono”?°° 


193 Rabanus Maurus: “Et quot ille (Moses) praeceptis a Pharaone instituit liberatos, 
totidem hic (Paul) Epistolis a diaboli et idolatriae servitute edocet acquisitos: nam et duas 
tabulas lapideas duorum Testamentorum figuram habuisse viri eruditissimi tradiderunt.” 
(Enarrationum in epist. b. Pauli lib. triginta, Prolog. (Migne, CXI1) ). 

194 Summa theol. 1-Il, ciii, 4 ad 1. 

195 Rabanus, ibid. 

196 Rom. i, 25. 

197 (Cupiditas) “qua finis in creaturis constituitur.” (Summa theol. Il-II, xxiv, 10 ad 2.) 

198 Pay, i, 4-6, 10-2. 

199 Epist. x, § 9-10. 

200 Inf. ii, 32. 
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Quoting Paul, Dante was to speak as Paul, with the authority of Paul.2°1 
And in that literal sense, his claim of an “exaltation” equivalent to Paul’s 
unique one would, as he alleges, constitute a perfect exordium, making the 
reader “benevolent and attentive and tractable;”’2°2 for what more com- 
pelling authority could be adduced than that of The Apostle, “chosen vessel 
of the Holy Spirit?” He alone would be fully adequate substitute in au- 
thority for that of “il vaso che... fu e non é,’ Peter’s Church.2°3 

Thus, within the Sun of Sense Dante has received a martial equipment 
of the spirit toward the making of which 

“ha posto mano e cielo e terra.” 
The bald astronomical image in the Sun becomes for the instructed imagin- 
ing of the reader a dramatic picture. Dante may say in the words of his 
Statius: 
“perché veggi mei ch’io disegno, 
A colorare stenderd la mano.” 

With touch on touch of symbolic color he fills in the bare schematic outlines, 
until in imagination we see the abstract sign in the heavens become a con- 
crete reality on earth. By grace of Mary through her handmaid Beatrice, the 
‘Word’ is again ‘made flesh’ — made ‘sensible’ — in Dante. He becomes 


a ‘Sun sensible.’ To make that Word prevail, her inspiration of love, matured 
by the testimony of holy men — apostles and prophets and teachers — he 
has put on the whole armor of God. The sword of Paul is in his hand; the 
trumpet of the Holy Spirit — potent against recreant Rome as that other, 
sevenfold, which broke down the walls of Jericho — at his lips. On the 
battle-car of the seven virtue-aiding gifts he proceeds into the field of the 


201 Since there is real identity between Paul’s thought and Dante’s so far as Dante has, 
so to speak, absorbed Paul’s thought, the figurative identity between them as persons, though 
‘fiction,’ is not empty fiction, a mere falsehood. Thus Aquinas (quoting Augustine), S. #. III, 
Ixxvi, 8, c: “Cum fictio nostra refertur ad aliquam significationem, non est mendacium, sed 
aliqua figura veritatis.” 

I might offer in further confirmation of the interpretations of the “heaven of most light,” 
in which Dante claims to have been, as Paul’s ‘scripture’ of the Epistles, the statements of Conv. 
Il, xiv, 5-6 and xvi, 9-12 that “per cielo intendo la scienza,” and “in ciascuna scienza la scrittura 
é stella piena di luce, la quale quella scienza dimostra.” The highest ‘heaven’ — that of “most 
light” — is “la divina Scienza,” which “perfettamente ne fa il vero vedere”. (Ibid. xv, 165-6, 
181-3 (Moore).) Paul’s science of God is more perfect than any, because he saw God “face 
to face.” (Cf. Par. xxviii, 136-9.) 

But in alleging evidence from the Convivio, I know that objection will be made that what 
holds for that earlier work may not for the Commedia. That is possible, although not necessarily 
certain. Anyhow, I should like the objector to explain away Dante’s statement (Par. xxv, 70- 
5) that the light of his hope has come to him from many “stars,” but first from that of the 
“teodia,” or Psalms, of David. Surely the figure is implied of the Bible as a ‘heaven’ in which 
the various books are ‘stars.’ 

202 Epist. x, §§ 18-9. 

203 Purg. xxxiii, 34-5. Cf. Inf. ii, 28. 
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God of battles. There will come, drawn by his word, the God-sent Captain, 
the Dux, armed with the carnal sword. By them jointly victory will be won, 
— victory repeating in effect that of Aeneas; for by it the Empire shall be 
refounded and the papal mantle dragged from out the mire. Dante himself 
shall be restored to his fair sheepfold, now free of wolves. There he shall 
be crowned poet; the “leaf Peneian” shall be mixed with the “leaf of 
Minerva” with which Beatrice has wreathed him. Serving Apollo, god of 
poetry, he has served Apollo, Son of Highest Jove, Sun-God of the Angels. 
And for this merit, he has hope, assured by the Apostle James, of the “crown 
of life” eternal. More than that, as teacher of the faith, and willing martyr 
for the Cross, he may expect, superadded to that aurea of all the blest, the 
two aureolae due those special merits.2°* In the heaven of the divine Sun 
he shall appear again, as in the Sun sensible, garlanded by three circles of 
radiance. His imitation of Christ is fulfilled in likeness to “nostra effige,” 
center of 


“tre giri 
Di tre colori e d’una continenza.” 
The Poet is become the Messiah who, redeeming his promise,?°° will have 
brought men — at least men of Italy, above all men of Florence — back to 
felicity in a Roman peace. 


JEFFERSON B. FLETCHER 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


204 Aquinas, S. t. III (Suppl.), xcvi. 
205 Epist. x, § 15. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
THE GUZMAN DE ALFARACHE AND ITALIAN NOVELLISTICA 


LTHOUGH many authors of the 15th century in Spain showed unmis- 
takable acquaintance with the early mnovellieri, the influence of the 
Decameron and its progeny was, at most, an indirect one.! 

The Decameron was known in Spain within a half century of its appear- 
ance, but because it lacked moral scope direct imitation of Boccaccio’s work 
was carefully shunned. The 15th century in Spain produced a few writers of 
kindred spirit, notably the Archpriest of Talavera and the author of the 
Celestina, but in general this period shows a marked hesitancy towards the 
novella of entertainment. 

In following the fortunes of Italian novellistica in Spanish literature of 
the 16th century it becomes evident that the picaresque novel with its varied 
episode of the life of aventureros is well adapted to emulate novellistica. 

It is significant that the first direct imitations from Italian novellistica 
are to be found in Francisco Delicado’s La Lozana Andaluza (1524).2 An 
analysis of this work establishes the interesting fact that those first direct 
borrowings are from the facezia,® and not from the novella. La Lozana Andaluza 
may be the erring daughter of Spanish literature, for even Menéndez y Pelayo 
opposed its reprinting,* but we must agree with Northup® that it should be con- 
sidered the first of the picaresque novels. 


1 The earliest reproduction of novella from the Decameron is traced to Petrarch’s Latin 
rendition of Patient Griselda (Decamerone, X-10). It is translated and interpolated in the 
anonymous Castigos y Doctrinas que un Sabio daba a sus Hijas. Cf. C. B. Bourland, Boccaccio 
and the Decameron in Castilian and Catalén Literature, pp. 163-171. 

2 Printed in Venice, 1528. 

3 In Italy the Humanists had looked upon the popular novella with scorn. It lacked the 
classical tradition which they had chosen to worship. Their attitude toward scholarship was 
set perforce against the individual creation typified by the movellistica that dealt with con- 
temporary life; yet these same Humanists saw in the epigrams of the Latins a kindred genre 
that appealed to them. Poggio and his followers caught the spirit of the satirical exemplum, 
infused into it their battling natures and moulded it into the short and pithy facezia. 

In Spain the facezie was accepted with little apology, whereas the hesitancy toward longer 
novella was yet to be overcome. In its attitude toward the church the skeletonized facezia 
often satirized the morals of the clergy. The longer novella was given more opportunity in its 
satire, but the coarseness of that satire often developed into an attack on orthodoxy. This dis- 
tinction undoubtedly influenced the unequal reception accorded to the two divisions of the 
genre in Spain. 

The borrowings in La Lozana Andaluza are as follows: (a) Gonella’s pact with the Duke 
of Ferrara; noted by Menéndez y Pelayo, Origines de la Novela, vol. Ill, cci. (b) The Lozene 
appeases a wronged husband by providing retaliation with the deceiver’s wife. Her trick is 
facezia 222 of Poggio. Poggio Fiorentino, Facezie, translation by F. Cazzamini-Mussi, Classici 
del Ridere. Roma — Modena, F. Formiggini, 1927; and, with variations, the first novella 
of the sixth night in Le Piacevoli Notti of Giovanfrancesco Straparola (Collezione di opere 
inedite o rare, vol. LXXXI, Bologna, 1898). 

4 Cf. “Nota Bibliogrifica” to Retrato de la Lozana Andaluza, Coleccién de Libros Picar- 
escos, ed. R. Serra, Madrid, 1889. 

5Cf. Northup, History of Spanish Literature, p. 173. 
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In 1553, twenty-nine years after the reproductions of the facezie in 
Delicado’s work, Torquemada in the Colloquios Satiricos reproduces a novella 
from the Decameron;® though indeed his distinction of being the first direct 
imitator of an Italian novella holds by a very slender thread. The next year the 
author of Lazarillo de Tormes™ introduces the first imitation of Masuccio whose 
Novellino® came into being a century and a half after the Decameron. 


With Mateo Aleman’s Guzman de Alfarache (1599), however, we find 
the picaresque novel showing more than a passing acquaintance with Italian 
novellistica. Two direct borrowings from Masuccio have been noted.® At least 
two additional interpolations are to be found in the text. There is conclusive 
evidence, in spite of the fact that direct influence is difficult to prove, that 
many episodes and illustrative examples are Italianate in character. Mateo 
Aleman frequented the household of Cardinal Giulio Acquaviva when the latter 
was in Spain. It is plausible to think that the prelate’s entourage indulged in 
the popular novellare of the time. Some of Aleman’s information regarding 
Italy and even the contents of well-known novelle might easily be traced to the 
Cardinal’s circle. Then, too, biographical data are far from complete. The 
author of the Atalaya de la Vida Humana may have spent some time in Italy 
and come in direct contact with things and books Italian. Indeed, several 
critics offer this as more than a mere probability.!° Stories like that of the 
painters, the workman’s bon mot regarding justice, the monster of Ravenna?! 
and many others, are reminiscent of the Italian facezia. 

The ingenious device used by Guzman’s mother!2 to deceive the cleric 
shows that Mateo Aleman is not to limit his borrowing from Italian novellistica 


merely to intercalations. In this early instance he uses the background of the 
“extra-marital” love novella to introduce his parents to his readers. 

This episode is unquestionably a reworked Italian novella. Mateo Aleman 
can be called a precursor of Cervantes in at least one respect. Like the writer 
of the Novelas Exemplares he seems to have learned how to mould a new novela 
from borrowed material and, in the end, present a story whose plot cannot be 
said to match any one of its possible models.1° This is true of the episode 


6 Cf. C. B. Bourland, op. cit., pp. 143-44. 


7 Although it is generally accepted that the first edition of the Lazarillo de Tormes is 
that of Burgos, 1554, the question of precedence becomes more difficult to establish if the 
much debated edition of Antwerp, 1553, is to be considered. 

8 First noted by A. Morel-Fatio, Etudes sur PEspagne, Ire série, 2e édition, Paris, 1895. 
Cf. also F. W. Chandler, Romances of Roguery, Part 1, “The Picaresque Novel in Spain”, New 
York, 1899, pp. 202-203. 

9 Cf. below. 


10 Cf. Aribau, in “Discurso preliminar”, Novelistas Anteriores a Cervantes. B. A. E., t. 
III, xxvi, ’Pudiera asegurarse con gran viso de probabilidad que Alemdn en alguna época de su 
vida viajé por Italia; tan puntuales y minuciosas son las descripciones que hace de algunos puntos 
de ella, especialmente de la ciudad de Florencia”. Also S. Gili y Gaya, Guzmdn de Alfarache, 
La Lectura, Madrid, 1926, “Introduccién”, p. 23; and Urban Cronan, “Mateo Aleman and 
Miguel de Cervantes”, Revue Hispanique, XXV, 1911, pp. 473-74. 

11 Jbid., I-I-1. 

12 Tbid., I-I-2. 


13 Among the many novelle whose plots are very similar we note: Fiorentino’s Pecorone, 
II-2; Bandello, 1-17, ed. Brognoligo, Bari, 1912; Sercambi 18 [29], (Renier ed.). 
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treating of Guzmin’s reception in Genoa, for the ghost trick perpetrated by his 
uncle is used often in the Italian novelle of the time.14 

In Part I, Book II, Chapter 8,1° a woman has her servant follow Guzman 
who easily falls into a trap. He calls upon her at a prearranged hour bringing 
with him a fine dinner. The woman cleverly puts off the meal by undertaking 
a long discussion of her family affairs. Her chief topic is a wayward brother, 
“el cual nunca entraba en casa mas de 4 comer y cenar.” A knock at the door, 
and the gullible Guzman is made to hide in a dirty wash-tub in the patio. The 
brother enters, sees the preparations for an unusual feast and angrily asks his 
“sister” for an explanation which is shrewdly forthcoming. Then, both at the 
table, they eat Guzman’s food. Guzman spends the night in the tub but flees 
from the house at daybreak, resolved to have no more to do with tricksters. 
But he is mulcted by her again and gets a little consolation only on seeing the 
culprits in the hands of the law. 

The narrative has many details in common with the novella d’inganno as 
typified by the Andreuccio!® story in the Decameron. 

Of the several long intercalated stories only one, that of Osmin y Daraja,17 
seems to be free from Italian influence. The story of Dorido y Clorinia® again 
illustrates Aleman’s use of well-known motifs of the Italian novella. Dorido 
and Clorinia, in love, keep tryst through a hole in the wall. Oracio, the rejected 
suitor, discovering the secret, impersonates his friend Dorido. He asks Clorinia 
to put her hand through the hole so that he may cover it with kisses; and severs 
the hand at the wrist. Clorinia swoons, is dangerously near to death. Dorido, 
learning of the affair and divining the truth, gets her parents’ permission to 
marry her so that he may avenge her with impunity. Then drugging Oracio, 
tying him to a chair, and bringing him back to consciousness, he cuts off both 
his hands and strangles him. Soon after this Clorinia dies. 

Not only is this story Italianate in character and motif but at least its 
ending bears close resemblance to that of one of Bandello’s novelle.1® 

The novela told by don César in which Don Luis de Castro and Don 
Rodrigo de Montalvo vie for a diamond in a story-telling contest has already 
been traced to I] Novellino of Masuccio Salernitano.2° A comparison of Ale- 
man’s story with Masuccio’s novella shows that part which is told by Don 
Luis (it forms the introduction to the main section told by Don Rodrigo) has 
much in common with the forepart of novella 9 of the Fifth Day of the 
Decameron. It is plausible to believe that Aleman deliberately fashioned don 
Luis’ introduction after Boccaccio, and reserved Masuccio’s story for the main 
episode. 

While in Rome Guzman undertakes the réle of tercero for the Spanish 
ambassador.2! The ambassador, trying to obtain the favor of a Roman matron, 


14 Jbid., I-III-I. To name one of the many analogies, cf. Bandello, Novelle, III-20. 

15 Ibid. 

16 J] Decamerone, 2nd day-Sth novella. 

17 Op. cit., I-I-8. 

18 [bid., I-III-10. 

19 Cf. Bandello, Novelle, IV-27. 

20 The 41st of the Novellino; also Parabosco 2; cf. F. W. Chandler, Romances of Roguery, 
p. 226. In Guzman de Alfarache it occurs in Parte II, Libro, I, Cap. 4. 

21 Jbid., I-I-5. 
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Guzman takes on himself to undermine her resistance with the aid of a servant 
girl. The lady, feigning to give ear to Guzman’s pleadings, invites him to call 
on her. 

On a very dark and rainy night Guzman keeps his appointment and is 
made the object of a harsh joke. The matron asks him to enter a room while 
she assures herself of her household. 

“Yo la crei, entréme de hilo y, pareciéndome que atravesaba por algun 
patio, quedé metido en jaula en un sucio corral, donde 4 dos 6 tres pasos andados 
tropecé con la prisa en un montén de basura y di con la cabeza en la pared 
frontera tal golpe, que me dejé sin sentido.” 

This night’s experience, reminiscent of the wash-tub episode,?? has many 
points of contact with the burla played on Andreuccio in a chiassetto.*% 

In Part II, Libro II, Cap. 8, a rejected suitor falsely and basely dishonors 
a girl in order to have her marry him. She does marry him only to kill him in 
his sleep. Like many others, this episode is Italianate in character. Indeed, the 
Italian novelle are numerous that hinge on disappointed suitors’ false accusations 
and play up in the dénouement the wronged one’s revenge. Again Aleman 
seems to have used the background and devices peculiar to the movellieri*4 
without presenting a slavish reproduction of any of his models. 

The novela of Bonifacio y Dorotea is borrowed from Il Novellino of 
Masuccio Salernitano.25 Likewise, the episode in which Guzman, with the aid 
of his mother, builds up the reputation of a saintly man to cloak his thievery 
and hoodwink an hermitatio is to be found in Masuccio’s work.?® It is to be 
noted that Aleman adapts this novella to form an integral part of the picaro’s 
vicissitudes. Both of the main episodes involving his mother27 are fashioned 
from Italian sources, and are not interpolations. 

Finally, the story relating to the punishment of an unfaithful wife by 
making her ride a thirsty mule that eventually causes her to drown,?% may be 
taken from Italian novellistica. Both Guicciardini?® and Giovan Battista 
Giraldi (Cintio) ®° include it in their collections.*1 

22 Ibid., I-II-8, cf. above. 

23 11 Decamerone, Il-5. 

24 Giraldi Cintio among the novelliert was especially partial to this type of story. To cite 
one of many, cf. Ecatémmiti, Introduzione, 9. 

25 11 Novellino, Novella 32. F. W. Chandler, Romances of Roguery, p. 226, makes the 
following observation: “Aleman here reverted to his scheme of interpolated episodes closing the 
second book with the Italian novella tale read for diversion on the voyage to Spain and entitled 
Bonifacio y Dorotea, and in the first book in the anecdote of Don Luis de Castro y don Rodrigo 
de Montalvo told by the same gentlemen who related Dorido y Clorinia, borrowing direct from 
Masuccio.” Although it is to be inferred that both stories are taken from the Novellino, no 
one novella is named as the source for Bonifacio y Dorotea. This novella is also in Sansovino’s 
collection, II-8. 

26 Novella 16, ibid. Cf. F. W. Chandler, op. cit., p. 136, note 2. 

27 Cf. above for the episode regarding deception used by his mother to elude the cleric 
so as to be with Guzmin’s father. 

28 Parte II-Libro III, Cap. 9. 

29 Cf. L’Hore di Recreatione, earliest known edition 1565. This story is to be found on 
p. 82 of L’Hore di Recreatione di M. Lodovico Guicciardini, patritio fiorentino ecc. In Anversa, 
appresso Pietro Bellero, 1583. 

30 It is the sixth novella of the third day of Gli Ecatémmiti. The translation of the first 
part of Cintio’s work was published in Toledo, in 1590, by Juan Gaitan de Vozmediano. 

31 The story is used also by Melchor de Santa Cruz in his Floresta Espatiola, 1574. (Cf. 
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The points of contact which we have noted show that Mateo Aleman does 
more than interpolate Italian novelle of entertainment in his work. At times 
he adapts them to Spanish tradition and makes them serve an exemplary or 
illustrative end; at others he molds his own episodes from the background and 
motifs of his models. In this, indeed, he becomes a precursor of the master, 
Cervantes. 

D. P. RorunpDA 
Miits COLLEGE, 
CALIFORNIA 


O. FRENCH FAUTERNE; O. PROV. FAUTERNA 


OME thirty years ago M. Antoine Thomas assembled the facts concerning 
S these forms, and their variants, which denote the aristolochia or birthwort 
plant.! Occasionally the meaning has been extended to include other herbs 

such as the cicely or hartwort. Von Wartburg, in a recent fascicule (no. 20) 
of his Wérterbuch, has repeated the material from Thomas with some additional 
dialect forms recorded by himself. We find French fauterne, funterne, fruterne, 
foterle, foterne, fusterne, fausterne and Provencal fauterna, fonterno, fduterlo, 
fousté(r)lo, foouterlo, faouterno, fdutérna, fanterno, funterno, finterno, 
panterno, and infduterno.2 So far none of these dialect variations has been of 
any assistance to us in ascertaining the ultimate Latin etymon; some of them 
show contamination with fust and fruit. Fortunately we possess a Latin form 
of the word dating from the 10th century: falterna. This occurs in the 


Dynamidia, a treatise on materia medica.® We can consider our problem solved 
if this falterna is traced to its source. M. Thomas closes his study with the 
remark “a quelle langue appartient en définitive falterna, je l’ignore”. Meyer- 
Liibke, in the third edition of the REW (1932), repeats the information from 
Thomas, and adds Woher?.4 Von Wartburg cites both Thomas and Meyer- 
Libke, offering no solution. He adds “ausserhalb des galloromanischen scheint 
kein Spur von ihm [falterna] gebleiben zu sein”. 


Pliny the Elder recorded four varieties of aristolochia: the long, the rotunda, 
the Clematitis, and the plistolochia.®> The Clematitis is the common birthwort. 
Mistral, in his Tresor déu Felibrige, says that the féuterlo is the “Aristoloche 
clématite, plante qui croit abondamment dans certaines vignes”; and he adds 
that the round birthwort is called féuterlo Sarrasino. Cotgrave (1611), on the 
other hand, defines fausterne as ““The herbe called round birthwort”. The O. 
Fr. fauterne, occurring in the 12th century only in the Roman d’ Alexandre, 


Floresta Espafiola, Bibliéfilos madrilefios, Madrid, 1910). It is no. 1430 in the collection. Both 
Italian collections, however, antedate the Floresta, and a comparison of texts does not show that 
Alemin’s account follows more closely the Spanish than the Italian versions. 

1 This was first published in Rom. XXI, 390-392; later in Nouveaux Essais. de Philologie 
francaise, Paris, Bouillon, 1905, 267-271. 

2 Franzésisches etymologisches Wérterbuch, Heidelberg, Winter, Lief. 20, p. 394. 

3 Archiv. fiir lat. Lex. u. Gramm., Ill, 1886, 133. 

4 Lief. 5, no. 3172. 

5 Pliny, N. H., XXV, 8, 54: “. .. unum tuberibus radicis rotundis . . . alterun radice 
longa . . . tertium . . . Cuius sit praecipua vis quae et clematitis vocatur . . . est et quae 
plistolochia vocatur.” The italics are mine. 
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does not specify whether the herb meant was the round or Clematitis variety.® 
I cannot understand, thereby, where Von Wartburg gets the entry Apik. 
fauterne (12 jb) aristoloche ronde, unless he had in mind some later entry from 
Cotgrave, etc. The distinction between the aristolochia Clematitis and the 
aristolochia rotunda is only a matter of root structure and of flower clusters. 
The individual inflorescences are similar. For this reason I have taken as the 
basis of my examination the Clematitis which is plentiful in Europe as far north 
as parallel 50° and which occurs rarely in England as a stray from medicinal 
gardens. The rotunda was not cultivated in England (at least it is not found 
there now); and this is another argument for accepting the Clematitis as the 
common medicinal variety. In America the Clematitis is present in a wild state 
between New York and Maryland.‘ Another common and familiar variety 
of the aristolochia group is the Dutchman’s Pipe Vine which is very striking in 
appearance and much cultivated. 

Surely, in view of the lack of success experienced by such scholars as 
Thomas and Von Wartburg, in tracing the word falterna, it is permissible for 
us to indulge in some hypothesis. It would be well to find the etymon for 
falterna attested in a forgotten manuscript, but barring that we are entitled to 
a conjecture. The physician or herbalist classifies a plant according to its root, 
such as rotunda or longa; but the common man takes as his basis the flower. 
This is the case for hundreds of popular plant names. We now reproduce a 
sketch of the individual flower of the aristolochia Clematitis (from A. Fiori, 
Iconographia florae italicae) : 


This is a cross section, with the ovary indicated. The flower is a tubular 
perianth. A superficial glance shows that it has the form of a sickle. Von 
Wartburg records that the faucellée or falcaria rivini, another plant, was so 
called because of its sickle-shaped leaves. In a certain section of France the 
“queue du coq composée de grandes plumes arquées” is called faucille. Occa- 
sionally the swallow is so named because of the curve of its long tail feathers.® 
It is not at all difficult to presuppose that the Clematitis flower was called a 
small sickle or falx. A diminutive of falx existing since Palladius (4th cent.) 
is falcicula; but *falcittus is well attested by such dialect forms as faousét, 
hausset, fousset (see Von Wartburg under falx). There was a suffix -erna in 
Latin of which the distinguished Latinists Ernout and Meillet say: “La plupart 
des mots en -erna sont populaires”.® Whether this suffix was of ultimate 
Etruscan origin or derived from I. E. *-er-no- does not concern us here. There 

6 A. Thomas, op. cit., corrects the reading santerne of the Michel edition. 

7 This common botanical knowledge can be checked most easily in such references as the 


NED, the Espasa Enciclopedia, or the new Enciclopedia italiana, under aristolochic. 
8 Lief. 20, under falcicula. 


9Ernout et Meillet, Dicti éty i de la Langue latine, Paris, Klinckseick, 
1932, under lacerna and caverna; Kihner’ s yer wb lat. Grammatik, I, 975 ff. 
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is no question of a possible Greek origin.1® Perhaps spreading from caverna, in 
early colloquial Latin, this suffix tended to give the meaning of that which is 
hollow, enveloping, or inflated: e. g., lucerna, lacerna, nassiterna, cisterna, 
basterna, etc. The form nassiterna, a pot with nasorum quatuor (Juv., 5, 47), 
in particular suggests such a form as *falcitterna, “a tube shaped like a small 
sickle”. The question now before us is whether -erna was an active suffix in 
later Latin and in Romance. Although it was not a common suffix, and possi- 
bly was semi-learned, the evidence would show that it was productive during 
the later periods. In the Edict of Diocletian (301 A. D.), which attests many 
vulgar words for us, there is zaberna, “a sack”.11_ The vulgar Latin zaba or 
diaba, taken over from low Greek, means a lorica. Note the semantic force 
of the -erna when added. During the Old French period we find muterne or 
moterne [< mote +- erne] which means a “mole burrow” [= “hollow hillock” ] 
and thence simply a “hill”. Beside guiterre [< GK. Kithéra] we have more 
commonly guiterne. Surely this is due to an analogy or suffix interchange, ex- 
pressing more clearly the hollow instrument. A popular form of cicofrin, 
“orpin or livelong”’, an herb, is cicoterne in medieval French. Is this not suffix 
interchange? There was another -erne which came from a different source but 
which was doubtless confused with the original -erna. ‘This is -erne from 
-erula in such a word as posterne < posterle < posterula. A spread of this is 
seen in porterne.12 Of no semantic connection with these is the -erne in O. Fr. 
esterne, fraterne, inferne, hiverne, quaterne, quinterne. Surviving from early 
Latin are luiserne, basterne, and cisterne which may have aided in a later spread 
of -erne. The suffix was active in the formation of such fantastic O. Fr. place 
names as Biterne and Loquiferne in the chansons de geste. Evidence for the 
popular, or semi-popular, activity of the -erne suffix is found in words first at- 
tested in early modern French (but which may well have existed in the Middle 
Ages). There is a giberne, beside gibeciére, first listed in the Trévoux Dic- 
tionary. This means a “cartridge bag”. There is also baderne, a naval term for 
“padding of cordage, used as a buffer”. This occurs in modern slang Vieille 
baderne, “‘old cock, old buffer”, addressed to an old officer.** 


In the light of these examples we might well say that a suffix -erne existed 
in the Middle Ages giving the sense of that which is hollow or inflated. It may 
have had a semi-learned flavor.14 A late Latin *falcitterna would soon lose its 
intertonic vowel; the resulting -/ctt- combination would simplify regularly into 


lt; compare culcita > culcta > culta. All this would have resulted before the 
10th century. 


Ursan T. Hotmes 
THe University oF NorTH CAROLINA 

10 Kiihner gives no such suffix, nor anything that approaches it in his Ausfihrliche 
Grammatik d. griech. Spr., Il, 265-286. 

11 CIL, Ill, 2, p. 834: “zabernarum sibe saccorum habens pondo triginta”. 

12 For all these words in Old French consult Godefroy’s lexicon. The word porterne I 
found in the Chanson de la Conquéte de Bretagne, or Aquin, v. 2595. 

13 Sainéan, Le Langage parisien, p. 177. 

14] have heard Mario Roques define a semi-learned prefix or suffix as one that is familiar 
in the mouths of the people, but one which they use with some conscious “arriére-pensée”. 
Mario Roques’ classic example was the modern French archi- which is present in current speech 
as archifou, archiscélérat, etc. In the case of -erne the medieval Latin and French speaker may 
have been conscious of a slight touch of exaggeration or of humor. 
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THE DISCOURS DE LA METHODE AND THE SPIRIT 
OF THE RENAISSANCE 


S there not a tendency to overestimate the innovations brought into the 
] world of thought by Descartes’ Discours de la Méthode? Or, should one 
ask, is the innovation not rather in the orderly form than in the matter 
itself? Doubtless his principle of rejecting, except in matters of religion, all 
épse dixit authority led him to make a thorough re-examination and to accept 
only what was evident to his reason. But this principle did not originate with 
him: it sprang directly from the determination of men of the Renaissance to 
shake off traditional shackles and evaluate life anew. In 1620, seventeen years 
before Le Discours, Francis Bacon wrote in his Novum Organum: “No one 
has yet been found possessed of sufficient firmness and severity to resolve upon 
and undertake the task of entirely abolishing common theories and notions, and 
applying the mind afresh, when thus cleared and levelled, to particular re- 
searches; hence our human reasoning is a mere farrago and crude mass made up 
of a great deal of credulity and accident, and the puerile notions it originally 
contracted.”! Descartes is not uninclined to emphasize his own originality, 
but I have constantly felt that acknowledgement is due to predecessors. A 
careful annotation of his text would, I believe, yield some surprises. 


Mention Le Discours de la Méthode and the phrase “‘Je pense, donc je suis” 
springs to mind like a Jack from the box. But this phrase is almost word for 
word in Aristotle’s Ethics, as Sir A. Grant has pointed out. Aristotle says: 
“One who sees perceives that he sees, and one who hears that he hears, and one 
who walks that he walks, and similarly in all our activities there is something 
in us which perceives that we exercise the activity; and if so, it follows that we 
can perceive that we perceive, and understand that we understand. But to 
perceive or understand that we perceive or understand, is to perceive or under- 
stand that we exist; for existence consists, as we said, in perceiving or under- 
standing.” 


In the following paper I shall indicate some points of contact between 
Descartes and Montaigne, whom I take as a representative of the thought of his 
time. My intention is not to claim any direct borrowing from Montaigne. If 
some of the parallels show verbal resemblances, the majority merely express 
ideas which were in the air of the period. I do claim that the presence of 
parallel lines of thought in Montaigne and Descartes constitutes an indictment 
of the originality, in the sense of first appearance, of certain of Descartes’ views. 
For Montaigne did not pique himself on originality in this sense. He was respect- 
ful of tradition and professedly never hesitated to adopt the findings of his 
predecessors when they coincided with his own observation. I have quoted him, 
first because he was, among the writers of the 16th century, one of the most 
influential on all thought of the 17th, and second because there are, on occa- 
sion, certain verbal resemblances with Descartes which suggest direct familiarity. 

The late Professor F. M. Warren remarked: “Descartes... is apparently 

1 Novum Organum, I, 97, Edited by Joseph Devey, New York, 1901. 

2 The Ethics of Aristotle, IX, 9. Translated by J. E. C. Welldon, London, 1906. The 
preface of the Bibliotheca Romanica edition of Le Discours de la Méthode remarks that “Je 


pense, donc je suis” and the resulting proof of the existence of God, are in Régles pour la 
Direction de Esprit (1629), by the Dominican, Thomas Campanella. 
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oblivious of Montaigne”, but immediately after he points out certain similarities. 
“Descartes’ great postulate, his methodical principle of doubt, suggests at once 
that studied uncertainty with which many of the Essais end. Of more con- 
sequence than this possible external connection between the two writers is the 
fact that they chose the same field for their observations. As Montaigne studied 
his own feelings, attributes, desires, and generalized them by his erudition, so 
Descartes fixed his attention on the processes of his own thought, as typical of 
the thought of humanity. The essayist scouts the authorities of the preceding 
centuries, the schoolmen with their logomachies and their educational system. 
The philosopher rejects the abstractions of medieval learning and its formal 
classifications, and seeks in man himself the exact expression of the conditions 
of life and knowledge.” This, I think, is typical of the usual acknowledgement 
of similarity between the attitudes of the two men. It may then be of interest 
to point out some rather close parallels of detail, even though none of them, 
by itself, is very important, or alone, would indicate close study of Montaigne 
by Descartes. Yet the number of these parallels may lend to them a certain 
significance. It would be easy to multiply the quotations from Montaigne: 
I have chosen representative passages.* 

At first glance it seems absurd to connect Descartes, thirsting for absolute 
certainty, with the master relativist who declared: “Ma maitresse forme est 
ignorance”, and: “Que c’est un doulx et mol chevet, et sain, que l’ignorance 
et l’incuriosité, 4 reposer une teste bien faicte!” But Descartes began by doubt- 
ing, and the parallels I shall suggest are taken from the first parts of the 
Discours. 

The opening sentence of Part I of the Discours, suggested by the Jesuit 
Francois Garasse according to Brunetiére, whom Warren follows, is in Montaigne 
as Jeanroy points out.5 “Le bon sens est la chose du monde la mieux partagée; 
car chacun pense en étre si bien pourvu, que ceux méme qui sont les plus 
difficiles 4 contenter en toute autre chose, n’ont point coutume d’en désirer 
plus qu’ils en ont” (p. 23). Montaigne has: “On dit communément que le 
plus juste partage que nature nous aye fait de ses graces, c’est celuy du sens: 
car il n’est aucun qui ne se contente de ce qu’elle luy en a distribué” (II, pp. 
442-443 — Il, 17). 

Descartes’ idea of the value of foreign travel is quite in harmony with 
Montaigne’s. They agree that converse through books with men of other times 
must be supplemented by direct contact with other nations. “Il est bon de 
savoir quelque chose des moeurs de divers peuples, afin de juger des nétres plus 
sainement, et que nous ne pensions pas que tout ce qui est contre nos modes soit 
ridicule, et contre raison, ainsi qu’ont coutume de faire ceux qui n’ont rien vu” 
(p. 27). — “Chacun appelle barbarie ce qui n’est pas de son usage” (I, p. 265 — 


3 French Prose of the XVII Century. Introduction, pp. V-VI, Boston, 1904. Prof. 
Warren indicates in his notes an allusion to Montaigne when Descartes says: “Non que j’imitasse 
pour cela les sceptiques qui ne doutent que pour douter, et affectent d’étre toujours irrésolus. . .” 
(Op. cit., pp. 25 and 268). 

4 References to Descartes are to the Bibliotheca Romanica edition, Strasbourg, n. d. 
References to Montaigne are to the three volume edition of P. Villey. The first reference is to 
volume and page of this edition, the second to Livre and Chapitre of the Essais. 

5 Montaigne, Principaux Chapitres et Extraits des “Essais”, Paris, Hachette, 1914, note 
2, page 238. 
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I, 31). “J’ay honte de voir noz hommes enyvrez de cette sotte humeur, de 
s’effaroucher des formes contraires aux leurs: il leur semble estre hors de leur 
element quand ils sont hors de leur vilage. Ou qu’ils aillent, ils se tiennent 4 
leurs fagons et abominent les estrangeres. Retrouvent ils un compatriote en 
Hongrie, ils festoyent cette avanture: les voyla 4 se ralier et 4 se recoudre 
ensemble, 4 condamner tant de meurs barbares qu’ils voient” (III, p. 271 — III, 
9). Let us recall that the often quoted phrase “le grand livre du monde” in 
which Descartes would pursue his education, is in Montaigne: “Ce grand 
monde . . . je veux que ce soit le livre de mon escholier. Tant d’humeurs, de 
sectes, de jugemens, d’opinions, de loix et de coustumes nous apprennent 4 juger 
sainement des nostres, et apprennent nostre jugement 4 reconnoistre son im- 
perfection et sa naturelle foiblesse: qui n’est pas un legier apprentissage” (I, 
p. 203 —I, 26). 


As a result of reading and travel, both men were struck by the relativity of 
mores. “Il est vrai que pendant que je ne faisais que considérer les mceurs des 
autres hommes, je n’y trouvais guére de quoi m’assurer, et que j’y remarquais 
quasi autant de diversité que j’avais fait auparavant entre les opinions des phil- 
osophes. En sorte que le plus grand profit que j’en retirais, était que, voyant 
plusieurs choses qui, bien qu’elles nous semblent fort extravagantes et ridicules, 
ne laissent pas d’étre communément recues et approuvées par d’autres grands 
peuples, j’apprenais 4 ne rien croire trop fermement de ce qui ne m’avait été 
persuadé que par l’exemple et par la coutume.. .” (p. 30). A single exclama- 
tion of Montaigne’s may suffice to recall his attitude: “Quelle verité que ces 
montagnes bornent, qui est mensonge au monde qui se tient au dela!” As to 
philosophers, Descartes translates Cicero, whom Montaigne had quoted in a 
similar connection. “Ayant appris, dés le collége, qu’on ne saurait rien imaginer 
de si étrange et de si peu croyable, qu’il n’ait été dit par quelqu’un des phi- 
losophes . . .” (p. 34). Montaigne wrote: “La Philosophie . . . a tant de visages 
et de varieté, et a tant dict, que tous nos songes et resveries s’y trouvent. 
L’humaine phantasie ne peut rien concevoir en bien et en mal qui n’y soit. 
’Nihil tam absurde dici potest quod non dicatur ab aliquo philosophorum” (Il, 
p. 292 — Il, 12). 


Descartes declares that he holds eloquence in high esteem, but he adds that 
clear thinking is the surest means to attain it. “Ceux qui ont le raisonnement 
le plus fort, et qui digérent le mieux leurs pensées, afin de les rendre claires et 
intelligibles, peuvent toujours le mieux persuader ce qu’ils proposent, encore 
qu’ils ne parlassent que bas-breton, et qu’ils n’eussent jamais appris de rhétorique. 
Et ceux qui ont les inventions les plus agréables, et qui les savent exprimer avec 
le plus d’ornement et de douceur, ne laisseraient pas d’étre les meilleurs poétes, 
encore que l’art poétique leur fat inconnu” (pp. 27-28). Warren points out 
in a note that in “the very year that this indifference to the rules of poetic art 
was printed, the quarrel over Corneille’s Cid was bringing home the question 
of dramatic construction and literary expression to every educated Parisian.” 
But Descartes was merely following an older tradition. He is in full accord 
with Montaigne who cites much classic authority. “Que nostre disciple soit 
bien pourveu de choses, les parolles ne suivront que trop: il les trainera, si elles 
ne veulent suivre. J’en oy qui s’excusent de ne se pouvoir exprimer, et font 
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contenance d’avoir la teste pleine de plusieurs belles choses, mais, 4 faute 
d’eloquence, ne les pouvoir mettre en evidence: c’est une baye. Scavez vous, 4 
mon advis, que c’est que cela? Ce sont des ombrages qui leur viennent de quel- 
ques conceptions informes, qu’ils ne peuvent desmeler et esclarcir au dedans, 
ny par consequant produire au dehors: ils ne s’entendent pas encore eux mesmes. 
Et voyez les un peu begayer sur le point de |’enfanter, vous jugez que leur 
travail n’est point 4 l’acouchement mais 4 la conception, et qu’ils ne font que 
lecher cette matiere imparfaicte. De ma part, je tiens, et Socrates l’ordonne, 
que, qui a en l’esprit une vive imagination et claire, il la produira, soit en 
Bergamasque, soit par mines s'il est muet ... II ne scait pas la rhetorique . . . 
ny ne luy chaut de le scavoir... Je ne suis pas de ceux qui pensent la bonne 
rithme faire le bon poeme: laissez luy allonger une courte syllable, s’il veut; 
pour cela, non force; si les inventions y rient, si l’esprit et le jugement y ‘ont 
bien faict leur office, voyla un bon poete, diray-je, mais un mauvais versifi- 
cateur...” (I, pp. 217-219 — I, 26).® 

Descartes was undoubtedly conscious of the revolution he was bringing into 
thought, yet he declares: “Mon dessein n’est pas d’enseigner ici la méthode que 
chacun doit suivre pour bien conduire sa raison, mais seulement de faire voir 
en quelle sorte j’ai taché de conduire la mienne” (p. 25). And he speaks very 
deprecatingly of his own ability, perhaps as a precautionary measure in order to 
avoid difficulty with the Church. So Montaigne, although convinced that 
“chaque homme porte la forme entiere de I"humaine condition”, declares re- 
peatedly that he has no other aim in writing save “domestique et privée”. And 
he adds: “Qui sera en cherche de science, si la pesche ow elle se loge: il n’est 
rien dequoy je face moins de profession. Ce sont icy mes fantasies, par lesquelles 
je ne tasche point 4 donner 4 connoistre les choses, mais moy” (II, p. 105 — II, 
10). “Car aussi ce sont ici mes humeurs et opinions; je les donne pour ce qui 
est en ma creance, non pour ce qui est 4 croire . . . Je n’ay point |’authorité 
d’estre creu, ny ne le desire, me sentant trop mal instruit pour instruire autruy” 
(I, p. 190 —I, 26). Montaigne’s object is to avoid any appearance of pedantry. 

Descartes’ first régle de morale is based on his sense of relativity. “La 
premiére (régle) était d’obéir aux lois et aux coutumes de mon pays, retenant 
constamment la religion en laquelle Dieu m’a fait la grace d’étre instruit dés 
mon enfance, et me gouvernant, en toute autre chose, suivant les opinions les 
plus modérées, et les plus éloignées de l’excés, qui fussent communément recues 
en pratique par les mieux sensés de ceux avec lesquels j’aurais 4 vivre... Et 
encore qu’il y en ait peut-étre d’aussi bien sensés, parmi les Perses ou les Chinois, 
que parmi nous, il me semblait que le plus utile était de me régler selon ceux 
avec lesquels j’aurais 4 vivre” (p. 40). There are few points on which Mon- 
taigne varies less. “Les loix de la conscience, que nous disons naistre de nature, 
naissent de la coustume: chacun ayant en veneration interne les opinions et 
mceurs approuvées et receués autour de luy, ne s’en peut desprendre sans remors, 
ny s’y appliquer sans applaudissement” (I, p. 146 — I, 23). “C'est la regle des 


6 The insistence of the 17th century was on clear thinking. Cf. Boileau, Ar? Poétique, 
I, 147 ff.: “Avant donc que d’écrire, apprenez a penser ... Ce que l’on congoit bien s’énonce 
clairement, Et les mots pour le dire arrivent aisément.” — For Moliére’s attitude toward the 
“rules”, see Dorante’s remarks in La Critique de l’Ecole des Femmes, scéne VII: “Ce ne sont 
que quelques observations aisées, que le bon sens a faites.” 
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regles, et generale loy des loix, que chacun observe celles du lieu ou il est” (I, 
p. 151 — I, 23). “Je vous conseille, en vos opinions et en vos discours, autant 
qu’en vos mceurs et en toute autre chose, la moderation et |’attrempance, et la 
fuite de la nouvelleté et de l’estrangeté. Toutes les voyes extravagantes me 
fachent” (II, p. 309 — II, 12). “Les loix m’ont osté de grand peine; elles m’ont 
choisy party et donné un maistre: toute autre superiorité et obligation doibt 
estre relative a celle la et retrenchée” (III, p. 13 — Ill, 1). 


It is obvious that for both men laws, mores and religion itself, if they had 
dared examine it, have nothing absolute and change with degrees of latitude. 
What Taine said of Descartes is equally true of Montaigne: “Il n’a point l’esprit 
chrétien; il se fait une morale provisoire ... Il met la religion dans un coin 
de son esprit, sans la toucher pour s’en servir, ni pour l’attaquer. La religion 
consiste pour lui en la croyance machinale aux dogmes et en les pratiques qui 
s’en suivent. II ne voit dans la religion que la matiére, le dogme et les rites, et 
non le fond, la philosophie et la morale.””? 


Both Descartes and Montaigne are individualists in the matter of personal 
freedom for speculation. Provided they were allowed freedom of thought, they 
would be docile citizens of any country in which they chanced to be born. 
Descartes says: “Je demeurais tout le jour enfermé seul dans un poéle, ou j’avais 
tout le loisir de m’entretenir de mes pensées” (p. 31). “Et, particuliérement, 
je mettais entre les excés toutes les promesses par lesquelles on retranche quelque 
chose de sa liberté . . .” (pp. 40-41). Montaigne recommends to the philosopher 
a similar attitude: “Le sage doit au dedans retirer son ame de la presse, et la 
tenir en liberté ct puissance de juger librement des choses; mais, quant au dehors, 
qu’il doit suivre entierement les fagons et formes receues. La societé publique 
n’a que faire de nos pensées” (I, p. 151 — I, 23). “Il se faut reserver une 
arriere boutique toute nostre, toute franche, en laquelle nous establissons nostre 
vraye liberté et principale retraicte et solitude” (I, p. 310 — I, 39). “Si son 
gouverneur tient de mon humeur, il luy formera la volonté 4 estre tres loyal 
serviteur de son prince et tres-affectionné et tres-courageux; mais il luy re- 
froidira l’envie de s’y attacher autrement que par un devoir publique. Outre 
plusieurs autres inconvenients qui blessent nostre franchise par ces obligations 
particulieres, le jugement d’un homme gagé et achetté, ou il est moins entier 
et moins libre, ou il est taché et d’imprudence et d’ingratitude” (I, p. 199 — 
I, 26). 

If both men demand individual freedom of thought, they are hidebound 
conservatives as regards the body politic, and they view with suspicion any 
changes. “Ces grands corps sont trop malaisés 4 relever, étant abattus, ou 
méme 4 retenir, étant ébranlés, et leurs chutes ne peuvent étre que trés-rudes. 
Puis, pour leurs imperfections, s’ils en ont, comme la seule diversité qui est 
entre eux suffit pour assurer que plusieurs en ont, l’usage les a sans doute fort 
adoucies; et méme il en a évité ou corrigé insensiblement quantité, auxquelles 
on ne pourrait si bien pourvoir par prudence; et enfin, elles sont quasi toujours 
plus supportables que ne serait leur changement” (p. 33). Descartes’ observa- 
tion seems to be a part of his precautionary program adopted to avoid any inter- 
ference from the authorities. Montaigne was wearied by the spectacle of civil 


T Quoted by V. Giraud, Pascal, p. 26, note 1. 
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wars. “Il y a grand doute, s’il se peut trouver si evident profit au changement 
d’une loy receue, telle qu’elle soit, qu’il y a de mal a la remuer: d’autant qu’une 
police, c’est comme un bastiment de diverses pieces jointes ensemble, d’une telle 
liaison, qu’il est impossible d’en esbranler une, que tout le corps ne s’en sente. . . 
Je suis desgousté de la nouvelleté, quelque visage qu’elle porte . . .” (I, pp. 151- 
152 — I, 23). “En fin je vois par nostre exemple que la societé des hommes 
se tient et se coust, 4 quelque pris que ce soit. En quelque assiete qu’on les 
couche, ils s’appilent et se rengent en se remuant et s’entassant, comme des 
corps mal unis qu’on empoche sans ordre trouvent d’eux mesme la facon de se 
joindre et s’emplacer les uns parmy les autres, souvant mieux que I’art ne les 
eust sceu disposer” (III, p. 231 — III, 9). 

To both Descartes and Montaigne a certain philosophic aloofness seemed 
becoming in a wise man. Descartes says: “Et en toutes les neuf annécs 
suivantes, je ne fis autre chose que rouler ¢a et 1a dans le monde, tachant d’y 
étre spectateur plutét qu’acteur en toutes les comédies qui s’y jouent; et faisant 
particuliérement réflexion, en chaque matiére, sur ce qui la pouvait rendre 
suspecte, et nous donner occasion de nous méprendre, je déracinais cependant 
de mon esprit toutes les erreurs qui s’y étaient pu glisser auparavant” (p. 44). 
Montaigne would make a similar use of the big book of the world. “Nostre 
vie, disoit Pythagoras, retire 4 la grande et populeuse assemblée des jeux 
Olympiques. Les uns s’y exercent le corps pour en acquerir la gloire des jeux; 
d’autres y portent des marchandises 4 vendre pour le gain. II en est, et qui ne 
sont pas les pires, lesquels ne cerchent autre fruict que de regarder comment et 
pourquoy chaque chose se faict, et estre spectateurs de la vie des autres hommes, 
pour en juger et regler la leur” (I, pp. 203-204 — I, 26). 

Descartes’ third maxim is drawn from the Stoic ideal. “Ma troisiéme 
maxime était de tacher toujours plutét 4 me vaincre que la fortune, et 4 changer 
mes désirs que l’ordre du monde” (p. 42). Here are typical remarks of Mon- 
taigne: “Ne pouvant reigler les evenements, je me reigle moy-mesme, et m’ap- 
plique a eux, s’ils ne s’appliquent 4 moy” (II, pp. 425-426 — II, 17). “Faisons 
que nostre contentement despende de nous” (I, p. 309 — I, 39). “La vraye 
liberté c’est pouvoir toute chose sur soy.” 


The first rule of Descartes’ method “‘de ne recevoir jamais aucune chose 
pour vraie, que je ne la connusse évidemment étre telle” (p. 36), has the same 
basis as Montaigne’s advice to the ideal educator in handling his charge. “Qu’il 
luy face tout passer par l’estamine et ne loge rien en sa teste par simple authorité 
et a credit; les principes d’Aristote ne luy soyent principes, non plus que ceux 
des Stoiciens ou Epicuriens. Qu’on luy propose cette diversité de jugemens: 
il choisira s’il peut, sinon il en demeurera en doubte” (I, p. 194 — I, 26). Such 
a doctrine was dangerous, and both men were well aware of the fact. Hence 
Descartes’ frequent precautionary statements. And Montaigne anticipates 
Bossuet in pointing out the consequences of the practice if generalized. “Le 
vulgaire, n’ayant pas la faculté de juger des choses par elles mesmes, se laissant 
emporter 4 la fortune et aux apparences, apres qu’on luy a mis en main la 
hardiesse de mespriser et contreroller les opinions qu’il avoit eués en extreme 
reverence, comme sont celles ou il va de son salut, et qu’on a mis aucuns articles 
de sa religion en doubte et a la balance, il jette tantost apres aisément en pareille 
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incertitude toutes les autres pieces de sa creance, qui n’avoient pas chez luy plus 
d’authorité ny de fondement que celles qu’on luy a esbranlées; et secoue comme 
un joug tyrannique toutes les impressions qu’il avoit receues par |’authorité des 
loix ou reverence de |’ancien usage . . . entreprenant deslors en avant de ne re- 
cevoir rien 4 quoy il n’ait interposé son decret et presté particulier consente- 
ment” (II, pp. 147-148 — II, 12). 

Finally is it too fanciful to suppose a certain analogy between Descartes’ 
effort to construct a method by which any science may be advantageously ap- 
proached and Montaigne’s confidence in the possibilities of a well trained judge- 
ment? Montaigne writes: “Apres qu’on luy (a son éléve idéal) aura dict ce 
qui sert a le faire plus sage et meilleur, on l’entretiendra que c’est que Logique, 
Physique, Geometrie, Rhetorique; et la science qu’il choisira, ayant des-ja le 
jugement formé, il en viendra bien tost 4 bout” (I, p. 206 — I, 26). The aim 
of the two men is utterly different. While Descartes would seek the resolution 
of definite problems and a specialist’s knowledge of mathematics and meta- 
physics, Montaigne’s purpose is to learn what, in these pursuits, will contribute 
directly to wise and happy living. One is the pure scientist, the other the equally 
pure humanist. Yet both would forge a master key to open all doors. 


oF * * + 


I repeat that I do not claim to have proved any direct borrowing on the 
part of Descartes from any of his predecessors. Yet, if he had read as widely 
as he affirms, there is ground for surmising that he too took his property where 
he found it and, like his literary contemporaries, felt no obligation to acknowl- 
edge such debts. The quotations do prove, I think, that the destructive side of 
Descartes’ philosophy, based on relativity, is already in Montaigne. Hence 
Descartes bears the same relation to Montaigne, though doubtless to a less con- 
scious degree, as Pascal in the Pensées. Both Descartes and Pascal go further 
and attempt to construct the edifice of certainty which both craved. 

BENJAMIN M. WoopsrIDGE 
REED COLLEGE 


A ROMANTIC PARODY BY HENRY MONNIER! 


EFORE 1831 the diversity of Henry Monnier’s talent had gained him a 
position of rather unusual prominence. His contemporaries knew him not 
only as an inimitable improviser of after-dinner skits but as one of the 

cleverest of the young illustrators and caricaturists. His first series of carica- 
tures, Moeurs administratives, and the charming group of sketches called 
Grisettes showed that he possessed an unusual gift of keen observation sharpened 
by satire. It was this ability to note and to reproduce the minutest details of 
everyday life that allied Monnier with a group which was waging a campaign 
in favor of realism. Mérimée had already published Le Thédtre de Clara Gazul 
when Monnier was asked in 1827 to illustrate Cavé and Dittmer’s Soirées de 
Neuilly with a portrait of the fictitious editor, “Monsieur de Fongeray”. In 

1 Henry Monnier, La Dame du Beau Castel et son jeune ami, Paris, Pigoreau, 1829. 

In preparing this article, I have made use of the following works: Henry Monnier, 
Souvenirs d’un enfant de Paris, in Charivari, July-Oct., 1868; Champfleury, Henry Monnier, 


$a vie, son ceuvre, Paris, 1889; Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, Henry Monnier et ses épaves, in Lundis 
dun chercheur, Paris, 1894, p. 305 ff.; A. Jal., La Gaité et les comiques de Paris, in Nouveau 
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this frontispiece it was not difficult to recognize a caricature of Stendhal. When 
Les Scénes contemporaines® appeared the following year they were illustrated 
with colored lithographs by Monnier. In 1830 his own volume of Scénes 
populaires, in which Joseph Prudhomme made his first public appearance, was 
a natural sequence in the evolution of that particular gemre of realistic drama. 

At the same time, like Tony Johannot, Monnier was busy illustrating the 
works of Eugéne Sué, Alexandre Guiraud and Stendhal, and contributing to 
the mediaeval revival a group of vignettes to accompany Les Contes du gay 
scavoir. His interpretations of the Contes d’Hoffmann were fantastic enough 
to suit the most romantic taste. It seems as though his work reflected, with 
mirror-like facility, the various trends of romanticism and realism. 

It is easy to understand how Monnier must have wanted to try his hand at 
novel-writing. He was young, he had already gained in several fields of artistic 
expression the easy renown which comes to works that reflect contemporary 
society and ideas. But in view of the photographic character of Monnier’s 
talent, which lay far more in observation than in imagination, it is interesting 
that he should have chosen, when he wrote a novel, to make it a romantic tale. 


The title is certainly romantic in the mediaeval manner: La Dame du Beau 
Castel et son jeune ami. Equally true to romantic tradition is the frame: The 
editor, travelling in Brazil, receives the manuscript from the hands of a young 
man, owner of an immense and magnificent estate in the wilds of the Amazonian 
forests. 


This handsome youth is the hero of the tale. Orphaned, alone in the world 


save for a tutor in Paris, he spent his childhood in a boarding school where he 
was quite normally naughty, and from which he ran away at the age of thirteen. 
After wandering all day across the countryside, he emerged from a forest and 
found himself in a beautiful garden in the midst of which lived a wealthy 
countess. The charming lady took a fancy to the boy and obtained permission 
from his tutor to keep him with her. Watched over by her indulgent care, he 
spent several years among the beauties of nature until he fell in love with Jenny, 
the Countess’ ward. But this first love came to a tragic end, for Jenny was 
thrown from her horse and killed before his eyes. 


To console him the Countess took him to Paris, where he led the life of a 
worldly young gentleman. An interview with his tutor revealed to him that 
he was rich, and he found Paris ready to offer him all the pleasures of its thea- 
tres, its ladies and a society thoroughly materialistic in its ideas. He managed to 
keep his youthful idealism, however, got involved in a duel which resulted in a 
sprained ankle and an attack of fever, and was on the point of killing himself 
when the fortunate arrival of the Countess prevented anything more serious 
than the letting of a little blood. She hurried him home with her, Jenny was 


Tableau de Paris au X1Xéme siécle, Paris, 1834, vol. ii, p. 263 £f.; Eugéne de Mirecourt, Henri 
Monnier, in Les Contemporains, vol. 76, Paris, 1857; Elie Berthet, Silhouettes et anecdotes lit- 
téraires, in Revue de France, iii, May, 1877, p. 314 ff.; Théodore de Banville, Le Témoin, in 
L’Ame de Paris, Paris, 1890, p. 99 ff.; Pierre Trahard, Le Jeunesse de Prosper Mérimée, Paris, 
1925. I have not attempted here to give a complete bibliography of material concerning Monnier. 

2 Loeve-Weimars, Romieu, Vanderburch, Scénes comtemporaines laissées par feue madame 
la vicomtesse de Chamilly, Paris, 1828. 
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forgotten, and in spite of the difference in their ages, the lady and her young 
friend decided to complete their happiness by getting married. 

It is evident that the story contains many romantic elements, and yet there 
are certain details which arouse a suspicion that Monnier intended to write a 
parody rather than a serious example of the genre. A closer analysis reveals, 
for instance, that the author was deliberately trying to use the romantic style. 
The first chapter opens with the exclamation: “Air embaumé du Midi! je t’ai 
respiré dés mon enfance . . .”* and continues in the same lyrical style for some 
pages. Suddenly Monnier drops into a prosaic manner to recount the facts of 
the hero’s childhood. Then he changes again with equal abruptness: “Mainte- 
nant, adieu bancs, baraques et pupitres: je vais reprendre un style de roman;” 
which he does in the following description: 

“Aprés avoir gravi mille rochers, traversé maints vallons, dépassé le Pic de 
l’Ermite, et laissé derriére moi le Saut du Loup, foulant 4 chaque pas le thym, le 
romarin, la lavande et autres plantes odorantes, tu m’apparus tout 4 coup, 
romantique vallée de Montferrand!’’4 

As the boy wandered on, alternately amusing himself by wading in brooks 
or throwing stones like any boy released from school, and dreaming of being a 
shepherd and saving maidens in distress like the ones he had read about in Homer 
— “me rappelant les passages les plus sublimes pour les approprier 4 la circon- 
stance,”° — the woods became darker, the valley narrower, the sound of the 
river more threatening. 

““Le chemin est 4 peine praticable; des quartiers de roche, d’énormes racines 
obstruent le passage; 4 une hauteur prodigieuse au-dessus de ma téte, les arbres 
se joignent et ne laissent pénétrer qu’un faible jour. Cependant j’avance . . . et 
j'apercois une excavation, . . . c’est la caverne de Polyphéme, |’antre de Cacus: 
un pin d’une prodigieuse grosseur est penché sur la rive, il défend l’entrée de la 
sombre caverne... Alors ce n’est plus une riviére qui coule 4 mes pieds, c’est un 
fleuve, que dis-je? un fleuve, un torrent impétueux qui se précipite, s’élance 
avec fureur, et forme en tombant une écume bruissante, ou fait jaillir au loin 
des lames d’eau qui redescendent en pluie fine et entretiennent en ces lieux un 
brouillard continuel.””® 


Not a feature of the romantic landscape has been overlooked. But the 
scene is too wild, the torrent too furious. Monnier has given to the description 
that touch of exaggeration which reveals the hand of the caricaturist. He does 
the same thing again in describing the Countess as she first appeared, reclining 
on a couch in a sculptured and flower-filled pavilion: 


“Elle tenait en main un petit livre recouvert en maroquin rouge; elle 
paraissait attentionnée 4 sa lecture, peut-étre en faisait-elle le semblant et 
jouissait-elle de mon étonnemen, c’est ce que je ne saurais dire; . . . ses bras, son 
cou, son front, étaient blancs comme neige ou comme I’albatre, et ses longs cils, 
ses sourcils, ses cheveux entremélés de cornalines et de quelques fleurs de grenade, 
étaient noirs comme le jais.””* 


4p 

5 P. 24, 
6 Pp. 28. 
TP. 46. 


3 Vol. I, p. 1. 
. 19. 
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As if to make sure that the reader does not take him too seriously, Monnier adds 
that the lady was not young and that, on closer examination, one could see that 
her beauty was preserved with the aid of art. 

After the landscape and the heroine, Monnier directs his satire toward the 
romantic hero: 

“Or, comme c’est un des attributs de l’adolescence que ce ravissemen, cet 
extase pour un rien, une prairie émaillée, un bois solitaire . . . je m’égarais avec 
plaisir dans les bosquets, et je m’asseyais sur la mousse ou le gazon, ou je m’ap- 
puyais sur le piédestal d’une statue ou sur le fit d’une colonne, prenant une 
belle pose, parcequ’un jeune homme, pour peu qu'il ait quelqu’ amour-propre, 
ne doit pas, lorsqu’il lui plait de réver, avoir l’air d’un paysan qui se couche sur 
Pherbe pour s’endormir. Je prenais donc une pose convenable et de circonstance 
et m/’attendrissais peu 4 peu; puis, concentrant mes idées, je révais au bonheur 
et le goitais en y révant. 

““Lorsque la Comtesse me surprenait ainsi . . . elle avait la complaisance de 
se préter 4 mes enfantillages, et, pour mieux me complaire, elle s’abandonnait 4 
de semblables réveries. Alors je l’aimais bien tendrement et je prenais dans ces 
instans un petit air sentimental qui, je crois, ne lui déplaisait pas.” 

Apparently forgetting that his hero is telling the story, Monnier adds a signifi- 
cant comment: 

“C’est 1a une de ces situations que les romantiques aiment beaucoup, parce 
qu’alors l’esprit ou plutét l’imagination ainsi que le corps sont dans un état de 
quiétude qui améne au plus haut degré de mélancolie.”® 

The death of Jenny causes a lyrical outburst of despair: 

“Je l’ai vu périr sous mes yeux, sans la pouvoir sauver; . . . en vain j’éloigne 
d’horribles images ... Je ne la reverrai plus ... L’avoir perdue si jeune! au 
moment ou nous étions déja si nécessaires l’un 4 |’autre, quand nous ressentions 
déja les douces joies de l'amour! . . . mais, je sens le ridicule d’une plus longue 
interruption . . . hatons-nous d’achever . . . 

“C’était ... Je ne le puis, . . . impossible! . . .”® 
Then the young hero calms himself and changes his point of view abruptly to 
that of the materialist to whom the expression of natural emotion is ridiculous: 

“Je prie ceux qui ont eu la patience de lire les réflexions précédentes de les 
oublier tout-a-fait: ce sont des boutades qu’ils me pardonneront facilement; et 
je leur apprendrai, si heureusement ils ne les ont pas lues, ce qui m’épargnera 
une foule de railleries, que la comtesse perdit sa petite filleule, et que j’eus la 
faiblesse de me livrer au plus violent désespoir, conduite pusillanime, comme 
vous me I’avez fort bien, messieurs, fait entendre plus tard. 


“*Amour! fureurs! pures niaiseries que tout cela. Le plaisir est tout, mais 
forcer la nature, aimer jusqu’a l’exaltation, porter toutes ses affections sur un 


seul objet, c’est étre ennemi de soi-méme, c’est s’éloigner de la route du bon- 
heur.’ ”10 


By setting the second part of his story in Paris, Monnier has an opportunity 
thus to present the conflict between materialists and romanticists. The young 


8 Pp. 67-74. 
9 Pp. 168-9. 
10 Vol. II, pp. 1-2. 
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men whose company the hero frequents scorn his sentimental expressions of self- 
devotion and passion: 

“ Désabusé de ces niaiseries, faites comme nous, comme tout le monde, 
dépouillez-vous de cet entourage ridicule de vertus et de grands sentimens; 
cherchez le bonheur 1a seulement ov il peut se trouver, prenez du plaisir, et ne 
vous livrez pas a la tristesse, 4 de sombres réflexions, ou qui nuiront 4 votre 
santé, ou qui feront de vous un étre détestable.’ ”!1 
But the young idealist cannot accept such reasoning, which seeks to destroy 
everything he holds most precious: 

“Ah! plutét que de se livrer 4 de spécieux raisonnemens, lors méme et par 
cela méme que I’on pourrait trouver pour solution . . . des vérités; . . . qu'il est 
bien plus agréable de suivre et les erremens de |’esprit, et les illusions du coeur”! 

In such passages it is difficult to detide whether Monnier is making fun 
more of one side than of the other. Perhaps he was not quite sure himself, be- 
cause he was constitutionally as averse to acting “comme tout le monde” as 
incapable of the flights of romantic individualism. 

The account of the attempted suicide is more skillfully handled. It is an 
amusing combination of satire and realism, worthy of Diderot: 

“Je me trouvais tout-a-fait seul. Alors j’écrivis pour ma bonne amie une 
lettre des plus attendrissantes, une lettre a tirer les larmes des yeux; je la placai 
sur mon guéridon, j’y plagai aussi mes armes et mon poignard antique le plus 
riche . . . bien 4 ma portée, en cas qu’une réflexion subite, instantanée mais dé- 
cisive, me déterminat; puis je pris sur mon lit une pose de circonstance, pour 
ne pas paraitre avoir fini comme un malheureux. J’étais indécis sur la mode 
4 adopter: me percerai-je d’outre en outre, ce qui aurait trés-bon air? me ferai- 
je seulement une petite incision? chacune de ces maniéres a son genre de beauté; 
la derniére est plus douce, par conséquent plus agréable, va pour la saignée, je 
serai toujours 4 temps de recourir 4 des moyens plus sirs si je n’obtiens pas de 
résultats satisfaisans. 

“Je dis, puis, étendant mollement mon bras gauche, je l’entoure d’une 
blanche mousseline, j’ouvre mon petit canif, . . . je fais une invocation 4 ma 
Jenny, je donne aussi un souvenir 4 celle dont l’amitié embellit mes jeunes 
années; et me mets en devoir d’agir en zélé sectateur des fous les plus fous de 
Pantiquité. Pour quiconque n’a pas de bonnes raisons pour en agir ainsi, pour 
qui veut seulement en passer la fantaisie, c’est plus difficile qu’on ne le pense, 
car tant qu’on ne se fache pas, on reste chatouilleux. Ma main tatonnait, com- 
mengait une incision, se refusait 4 porter un coup sir, le coeur me battait avec 
violence . . . ; enfin, je me décide, je léve l’instrument, . . . deux fois je frappe 
. . «la veine est ouverte et le sang s’échappe par d’assez larges ouvertures.” 
After the opportune arrival of the Countess with a doctor, the young man con- 
cludes his adventure with the sage resolution: 

“Couché dans ma bergére, j’examinais le théatre de mes méfaits, et voyant 
mon lit en si vilain état, fi, me dis-je, c’est une indignité, il ne m’arrivera plus 
pareille sottise.”1% 


11 Pp. 80-1. 
12 Pp, 87. 
13 Pp, 177-86. 
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If Monnier is clever as a parodist, his talent is far more original in the 
scenes where he drops his conception of the romantic style and writes vivacious, 
picturesque dialogue which again recalls Jacques le Fataliste and Le Neveu de 
Rameau. When the hero meets his tutor in Paris he is astounded at the size of 
his fortune, which he cannot reconcile with memories of shabby furniture and 
lack of comforts in his father’s home. The tutor plunges forthwith into a 
report of financial affairs which only increases the youth’s bewilderment: 

“Ainsi appelant a le capital servant de premier terme. . . 

—RMais, monsieur, de vieux tableaux . . . 

—... x Dintérét légal, nous avons 4 la fin de la premiére année a x (1 x 
H) see 

—... une vieille berline qui serait tombée en poussiére si on leit tirée de 
dessous la remise . . . 

—...4a la fin de la seconde année, a4 x (1 x x)?. 

—NMais, monsieur, je vous prie, écoutez-moi . . ore 

It is a temptation to recognize in the tutor an early appearance of Joseph 
Prudhomme. Prudhomme’s pompous phraseology insinuates itself into the letter 
in which the tutor writes: 

“Qu’il me félicitait d’avoir intéressé si noble dame . . . venant de recevoir 
du proviseur des lettres que je lui avais écrites, 4 lui mon tuteur, qui lui faisaient 
penser que je n’étais guére disposé 4 doubler une classe ou deux, il ne croyait 
pas nécessaire que je retournasse au collége.”15 
And when Monnier forgets himself in a philosophical discussion of love or 
friendship or virtue he adopts the earnest, sententious style with which, in the 
réle of Prudhomme, he had already begun to delight his contemporaries: “‘Per- 
mettez-moi encore un essai, et trouvez bon que je dise un mot sur |’amitié.” 
Such a remark prefaces several pages of banalities, in the midst of which Mon- 
nier stops with the exclamation: “Mais vraiment je m’admire!”!® as though 
he suddenly realizes that he has again forgotten to play the part of the romantic 
hero. 

This curious intermingling of realistic observation and exaggerated roman- 
ticism gives to the novel a character more difficult to define than that simply 
of romantic parody. At times there is a satiric objectiveness almost pathetic 
in tone, as though Monnier were aware that he could never attain utter self- 
forgetfulness in his art. It is unfortunate that he was not able to put an end 
to the conflict between Prudhomme and the artist, nor to resist the desire to 
dabble in romanticism. 


EpirH MELCHER 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


WILLIAM BLAKE AND PIERRE JEAN JOUVE 


must confess that I spent many weeks thinking over the matter of this 

little article before I decided to write it. For it confronted me with the 
problem of the artistic and ethical integrity of a contemporary writer. 
14 Vol. II, pp. 34-5. 


15 Vol. I, pp. 52-3. 
16 Vol. II, pp. 234-9. 
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The duty of a literary historian to the past is complex but clear-cut. His treat- 
ment of writers of another generation seldom places him in the dilemma of 
having to divide his critical personality, of having to place on one scale of the 
balance his literary and on the other his moral judgments. Such cases are be- 
coming more and more frequerit since the Romantic movement, however. 
Usually, the literary judgment must prevail, else the critic himself must stand 
convicted of moral as well as literary bankruptcy. 

The issue becomes more perplexing when it concerns a living writer, highly 
thought of, whose artistic integrity has never been questioned, and in whose 
work the critic discovers a flaw that, wrongly interpreted, might impugn his 
literary honesty. Then the critic is up against a difficulty that is both artistic 
and ethical. That is precisely the uncomfortable situation I found myself in 
as regards the knotty point that forms the substance of this little article. I 
was faced with a case of what appeared to be flagrant plagiarism by a well- 
known writer. Was I to condemn outright on the circumstantial evidence of 
the bare facts? Was it not rather my duty to give the writer a hearing, to call 
him to the witness stand of the literary bar? I chose the latter course. My 
function, it will be seen, is purely formal. I am bringing together the accused 
and the accusing facts. Let the reader preside. 


In the section of the poems of Pierre Jean Jouve entitled ““Déserts,” in the 
volume Les Noces of his CEuvres poétiques (Librairie Gallimard), one finds the 
following poem at the end: 

“Voir un univers dans un grain de sable 
Et dans une fleur sauvage le Ciel 
Et dans la paume de votre main la Sacrée Infinité 
Et dans une heure |’éternité.” 
This is a very beautiful thing, and quite in keeping with the spirit of other 
poems in the book. However, let the reader turn to the works of William 
Blake now. Among the poems in the Pickering Manuscript, he will find the 
following quatrain: 

“To see a World in a grain of sand, 

And a Heaven in a wild flower, 

Hold Infinity in the palm of your hand, 

And Eternity in a hour.” 


This is the beginning of “Auguries of Innocence.” Jouve has copied his poem 
word for word from Blake. The only thing he has added, or rather removed, are 
the commas in the English version. This seemed to me to call for an explana- 
tion. I determined to step aside and to let Jouve account for — what shall I 
call it — his perhaps unintentional deception. Pierre Jean Jouve answered me 
promptly; and it is because I have a real desire to protect his literary reputation, 
in a matter which, though small to him, might be seized upon by his enemies, 
that I refer to this incident here. 


According to M. Jouve, he published his translation of the English poem 
among his own quite intentionally. He found his contemporaries too ignorant 
to detect the literary subterfuge; and he did not feel the necessity of enlightning 
them. There exists somewhere, he holds, a land common to all poetry, of which 
one can partake according to his needs. Blake is one of them. 
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The deception, we see, was intentional. That will not justify it, I am 
afraid, in the eyes of his contemporaries. If they are “ignorant”, that is the more 
reason for not imposing on their credulity. M. Jouve’s failure in this case is, 
however, I feel sure, not one of literary integrity, but one of good taste and 
propriety. He takes occasion to expose in his letter another one of what I re- 
gard as merely mystifications at the expense of his readers; namely, his inclusion 
in his book of poetry of a poem by Hélderlin. But the tone of all poetry should 
be above such claptrap. If there “exists somewhere a land common to all 
poetry,” it is because every poet brings his sheafs of poems to it, not because he 
appropriates to himself what is the common property of all. 


S. A. RHopEs 
City CoLLece, New York 
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The path of the Baudelairian critic is a very thorny one. He must seek 
to disentangle himself at every step from the brambles and wild vines that grow 
rampant over the Baudelairian cemetery. There is no law to keep any one out. 
The aromatic garden has expanded into a thick forest, where flourish, beside 
the tamarind, the thyme and thistledown. Let us weed out, if we can, some of 
the predatory growth. Perhaps we shall find, in what is left, a few flowers 
that still retain the Baudelairian essence. 


* * * 


Dr. Wright attempts to measure quantitatively the number of musical 
echoes that reverberate in the poems of Baudelaire. His investigations aim to 
prove that Baudelaire loved music; that he made use of musical terms when 
“referring to objects in nature,” when “criticizing art,” when he describes 
“the human body and its emotions,” and last, in a “miscellaneous” way. Dr. 
Wright concludes that “whenever occasion seemed to demand, he (Baudelaire) 
used a musical vocabulary.” From his Statistics and Conclusions, we learn 
that such words reach the total of 694. All of which is very interesting. And 
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since there seems to exist a consensus of opinion that this sort of research must 
be done in our universities, it is well that people as intelligent as Dr. Wright 
undertake to carry out the task. 

* % co 


It is with a heavier heart that I turn to the next book. For if Dr. Wright’s 
thesis is a homely, insignificant weed, that of Dr. Laforgue is a malodorous, 
ugly lichen. The impulse for Baudelaire’s moral and aesthetic life, this di- 
agnostician finds, springs from “l’arriération affective, la névrose, la syphilis, 
conséquence peut-étre aggravée par le déséquilibre physique, l’opium, et méme 
le vol, l’escroquerie.” His sadism, masochism, make him kin to the “vampire 
de Dusseldorf.” The essential motif in his poetry, we are told, arises from his 
incestuous love for his mother. The word mer in L’Albatros, should be read 
mére; the bec of the bird stands for the poet’s penis. The poem La Vie In- 
térieure, refers to the “paradis du sein maternel, c’est-a-dire, a la situation intra- 
utérine.” In L’Ivrogne, the poet, “de la fagon la plus symptomatique, . . . 
devient le mari de . . . sa mére.” Pity seizes the reader as, page after page, he 
reads the sickening arguments of this pseudo-science, and of its sectarian, for 
whom all art, all beauty, all love, all nobility of heart and mind, can be inter- 
preted only as expressions of an incestuous passion. To what degree of intel- 
lectual perversion must the dogmatic espousal of a pet doctrine lead its unhappy 
zealot before he can write such putrid thoughts as: “A partir d’un certain 
degré de névrose, comme chez Baudelaire, le sujet peut effectivement arriver 4 
manger ses excréments et 4 boire son urine.” 

Dr. Laforgue and his lugubrious confrérie pretend even to a universal ap- 
plication of their ill-smelling gospels. For them, the poet is not only a charlatan, 
a fake, he is, moreover, a diseased, moribund imposter. Science, they hold, their 
science, has unmasked all mystery. Life stands naked now; and the poet, its 
priest, is betrayed. Poetry loses “son caractére exceptionnel de moyen de com- 
munication entre les ames.” It becomes an emanation of hysterical minds. 

What kind of sympathy can human reason oppose to such inhumanity? 
As F. von Hiigel aptly says: “In such cases as Kant and Beethoven, a classifier 
of humanity according to its psycho-physical phenomena alone would put these 
great discoverers and creators, without hesitation, amongst hopeless and useless 
hypochondriacs.” Dr. Laforgue is such a classifier. For him, even admirers of 
the poems of Baudelaire stand convicted as “amoureux de leur propre dé- 
chéance.” So we shall not include his lichen in our bouquet of flowers. 

ci * oe 


The Baron Ernest Seilliére is a prolific writer. Given a superficial acquaint- 
ance with his pet isms (superficial because they are not profound), it should be 
within the reach of any industrious scholar to fabricate an anti-Romantic 
thesis to be labelled, with but few necessary alterations, Rousseau, George Sand, 
Huysmans, Proust, or, as in this instance, Baudelaire. The pattern is invariable, 
and so are the threads. They are earmarked: “romanticism, naturism, satanism, 
mysticism,” old acquaintances all of them. Equally familiar are the wrinkled 
traits of the “psychologie impérialiste,” that “libido dominandi,” bugaboo of 
“le Christianisme rationnel et gouvernemental.” Baudelaire’s psychical life, ac- 
cording to the learned Baron, hinges on “la nécrophilie et le sadisme.” He per- 
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verted “cette saine notion du péché d'origine.” This “beau-fils du général 
Aupick, ambassadeur de France et sénateur de l’Empire,” had “ses fréquenta- 
tions peu rassurantes.” He addressed his Petrarchian verses to a “femme entre- 
tenue” (M. Seilliére is not casting “the first stone”), one who lived in a “milieu 
insufisamment paradisiaque.” Baudelaire atoned for his errings in the end, 
however, we are reminded, by the “manifestations de ses propensions bourgeoises 
de fond qui commengaient 4 reparaitre au grand jour...” So he died in the 
nick of time. Justice was done, and all is well on M. Seilliére’s Parnassus. 

But the Baron does not place Baudelaire so high. “Sa place est bien plus 
bas.” He is a poet for adolescents, for the immature, “le poéte de ceux qui 
n’ont pas encore compris la vie.” 

M. Seilligre makes it very hard for his readers to take him seriously,—even 
when he speaks judiciously, on rare occasions. He is so downright dogmatic 
that he irritates intensely with his peremptory denunciations. His method and 
treatment are, in addition, so elephantine, as to bore the reader to distraction. 
It will not hurt then to discard his un-Baudelairian, dusty mushroom from our 
cluster. 

ob * * 


We come with a sigh of relief upon the picture of one who, if she was, as 
M. Seilliére says, so elegantly, a “femme entretenue,” must have been, never- 


theless, entertaining enough to preside over the social amenities of the élite of 
her generation, viz., Flaubert, the Goncourts, etc., “paradisiac” enough to in- 
spire verses even to the unsentimental Gautier, and resplendent enough to stamp 


her forms upon the marble of Clésinger and her colors on the canvas of Meis- 
sonier. But she has nobler credentials for our consideration. For she has been 
immortalized to the end of human memory in the verses of Baudelaire. 


Besides her portrait, M. Dufay devotes half his book to an interesting study 
of the life and fortunes of that other “guardian angel” of Baudelaire—his pub- 
lisher and never failing friend Poulet-Malassis. Here is one of the most pic- 
turesque characters among 19th century editors. Out of his printing shops 
came, in addition to Les Fleurs du Mal and Paradis artificiels, the Odes 
funambulesques, the third edition of Emaux et Camées, the Parnasse satyrique 
du dix-neuviéme siecle, and scores of clandestine, de luxe editions of erotic 
works, such as the Mémoires de Lauzun, the Aphrodites of Andréa Nerciat, the 
Joyeusetés Galantes of Albert Glatigny, others, as many as 86 in number, 
charged the 6th chambre correctionnelle of Paris, for which he was penalized, 
imprisoned, and exiled at various stages throughout his hectic career. And al- 
ways he remained a jovial, generous friend to Baudelaire, incapable of being 
spoiled by good fortune or crushed by adversity. Posterity will see him always 
basking in the glory of Baudelaire. So here are some ferns for our bouquet. 


+ + 


The Introduction of Charles Du Bos to his edition of Mon Coeur mis a nu, 
is a deeply-meditated, serene, though partisan, interpretation of the Baudelairian 
problem. In this, as in others of his tensely acute scrutinies into the struggles 
of modern souls, Du Bos is moved and inspired by the same religious or Catholic 
self-consciousness always. Baudelaire’s life, his art and his sorrows, seem to him 
predestined to lead the poet to the foot of the Cross. 
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The path that led him to it does not seem any clearer to this humble critic, 
than it seemed to Baudelaire, however. What happened was this. Absorbed 
as he was in the inner contemplation of his paradisiac universe, his earthly steps 
often betrayed him. He would then find himself sunk knee deep, and deeper, 
in the mire of daily cares. To salvage himself from it was his daily agony. 
From his inner vision, he would turn, in his dilemma, to the God he had known 
in his childhood. “Je désire de tout mon coeur (avec quelle sincérité, personne 
ne peut le savoir que moi!) croire qu’un étre extérieur et invisible s’intéresse & 
ma destinée; mais comment faire pour y croire?” He had no inner faith. Even 
in his misery, God remains for him “un étre extérieur et invisible.” M. Du Bos 
quotes Baudelaire’s oft-repeated prayer: “Avant tout, étre un grand homme et 
un saint pour soi-méme.” Now argues M. Du Bos, “on ne peut étre du tout 
un saint que pour Dieu et que par l’opération de Dieu.” Ergo, Baudelaire was a 
Catholic, the poet’s own “pour soi-méme,” notwithstanding. 

With these reservations in mind, however, one can read this “Introduction” 
with genuine interest. At the end of it, the reader will come upon the pro- 
foundly human and tragic confessions of Mon Coeur mis 4 nu. And he can 
gather this branch of cypress to his bosom. 


ca oe * ce 


If Mon Coeur mis a nu reveals Baudelaire’s helpless and ultimate recourse 
to the Catholic tenets, it must be remembered that it is the man who speaks in 
it mostly, and not the poet. It is the individual as the society he lived in made 
him. It is the poet undone, uttering at last his sorrow and his hope in pathetic, 
and no longer poetic terms. Philippe Soupault appraises Baudelaire’s work 
justly when he adjuges Fusées and Mon Coeur mis 4 nu symbols of the poet’s 
earthly, external failure, and Les Fleurs du Mal, symbols of his inner, spiritual 
certainty. He does well to remind the reader that to get a just appreciation 
of Baudelaire, he must first get inside the poet’s inner universe. Once within 
that magic circle, let him meditate Rimbaud’s critical touchstone: “inspecter 
l’invisible et entendre l’inoui étant autre chose que reprendre l’esprit des choses 
mortes, Baudelaire est le premier voyant, roi des poétes, un vrai Dieu . . .” 

M. Soupault is a poet in his own right, or was. In this essay, his approach 
to Baudelaire is, as one might expect of him, intelligent and passionate. He 
sins, however, through excess of what seems to me false modesty. Outside his 
own “trés-humble début,” he professes, all other students of Baudelaire work 
in the fashion of ants. They gather and string together documents, but neglect 
“oeuvre de leur héros.” M. Soupault is evidently very ignorant of Baude- 
lairian bibliography. Let us be more generous than he is, and place his scented 
thyme between our leaves. 


* oF * 


M. Jean Pommier is interested in the mysticism of Baudelaire. He reviews 
the poet’s use of metaphors, allegories, images, similes, but gets no deeper into 
the problem promised by the title of his book than a man reading the definition 
of words in a dictionary gets at their secret meaning. He lists the possible 
sources of Baudelaire’s ideas: Swedenborg’s Merveilles, which he terms “niaiserie 
ou roublardise,” Lavater, A. Toussenel. But while he was upon this subject, 
he might have added with greater reason some of the 18th century French 
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“illuminés”: Martines de Pasqually, Saint-Martin, Dupont de Nemours, 
Quintus Aucler, and, especially, Joseph de Maistre, “le grand génie de notre 
temps—un voyant,” Baudelaire declared. De Maistre’s ideas are echoed every- 
where in the poet. “Le monde physique n’est qu’une image ou, si vous voulez, 
une répétition du monde spirituel . . .” Elsewhere he wrote: ““Nul doute que 
nous ne puissions étre nous-mémes environnés, touchés, pressés, par des actions 
et des agents d’un ordre supérieur dont nous n’avons d’autre connaissance que 
celle qui se rapporte a notre situation actuelle ... J’ai lu des millions de 
plaisanteries sur l’ignorance des anciens qui voyaient des esprits partout: il me 
semble que nous sommes plus sots, nous qui n’en voyons nulle part.” All the 
symbolism of Correspondances is already inherent in these lines familiar to 
Baudelaire who knew his Soirées. 

But M. Pommier is not specially concerned with the mystic world of 
Baudelaire. He is preoccupied “moins de religion que d’esthétique.” He is 
more interested in the technique than in the mystic quest of the poet. So he 
studies the mysticism of Baudelaire as one who to learn the art of writing were 
to study philology. And philologists are notoriously deaf and blind to the 
graces of the Muses. M. Pommier enters the Baudelairian “forest of symbols” 
a modern phonograph in hand, ready to record their message. But at its sight, 
their voices become mute. For they speak only to the heart and soul. M. 
Pommier comes to his task with metal disks and other academic paraphernalia. 
But as Baudelaire has said: “Ceux qui ne sont pas poétes ne comprennent pas 
ces choses.” It is a warning those who are attracted to him should well meditate 
before they venture forth into his “forét de symboles.” 

% > % 

Baudelaire’s essays on hashish display unexcelled literary and psychical vir- 
tues. They are not a Baedecker for the perplexed, however. For he was, him- 
self, only a pilgrim who did not tarry long in the terra incognita. He first par- 
took of hashish in 1843, at the Club des Hachichins, in company with Gautier, 
Ménard, Cousin. It is very likely that his studies of 1851 and 1858 are based 
en these distant recollections. We have now, to substantiate this supposition, 
the “internal evidence” adduced by M. Théo Varlet. While paying homage to 
the “étude lumineuse et poétiquement belle” of his liege lord, Baudelaire, M. 
Varlet does not fail to point out in detail certain of the lacunae in it. Such, 
for instance, are those that might refer to the violence of musical ecstasy, to 
the possibility of an esoteric art, and to the limits of erotic sensations, within 
the realm of the “Paradis artificiels.” M. Varlet is thoroughly at home in this 
realm, this “contrée magique,” and modestly labels his revelations: Suite a 
Baudelaire. 

M. Varlet surmises that Baudelaire yielded to the temptation of hashish 
a score of times at the most. He corroborates in this way the contention of 
Raymond Meunier that “la folie hachichique de Baudelaire est une légende dont 
il ne doit rien rester.” 

The experiences of M. Varlet extend over a period of six years, during which 
time he absorbed the green drug fortnightly. He authenticates every one of 
Baudelaire’s observations. But he investigates, besides, certain alluring mirages 
that Baudelaire either skirted only, or avoided altogether—‘ce que Baudelaire 
a passé sous silence. . .” 
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The poet, homo duplex par excellence, is endowed with the faculty of 
bearing witness pro and con himself. He possesses a super-consciousness keenly 
on the alert to detect the activities of his nether psychic nature. A Baudelaire 
retains this power intact even when he is under the spell of intoxicating drugs, 
that is, as the case may be: “de vin, de poésie ou de vertu.” Man is normally 
blind to the state of his inner being. So are we blind to the stars in the sky 
by daylight. Sleep raises the outer curtain from in front our inner eyes, and 
lets us see our hidden dreams. Artificial stimulants act differently, however. 
They reveal, or magnify, external reality. Freed from conventional inhibitions, 
and from the schooling of our reason, our waking consciousness sees reality in 
all its hallucinatory and symbolic characters. The world of form stands re- 
vealed not as representation, but as actual expression of our inner sensations. 
Reality becomes a material projection of our souls, an exteriorization of our- 
selves. There is in this something of what was to Baudelaire “absolute happi- 
ness,” of what is to M. Varlet the source of “un art ésotérique.” 


The question of what such an art can be like does not fall within the 
province of these reviews. Much of the art of Baudelaire is “esoteric,” and so 
is, for that matter, much of all art. Illustrating the changing points of view 
in both the aesthetic and ethical codes, however, this study of M. Varlet shows 
how far we have moved, at least in literary tolerance, from Baudelaire’s times. 
For what the necessities of conventional propriety compelled him to condemn 
as “satanic,” becomes in the eyes of M. Varlet “en quelque sorte une école de 
vertu.” His book is not an unworthy sequel to the Paradis artificiels. 


ca % co 


If Baudelaire entrusted himself to the occult powers of hashish a score 
of times only, it must have been, so one might assume, because he found the 
allurements of opium more to his taste. We cannot tell if such was the case or 
not. M. Clapton brings out in his study the fact that the period of the poet’s 
fondness for this drug extended at the outside from 1841 to 1850. His ob- 
servations, together with those of M. Varlet, confirm the impression one de- 
rives from Les Paradis artificiels. Baudelaire was not a drug addict. 


In his essays on hashish, Baudelaire left certain gaps that M. Varlet has 
attempted to fill. For those on opium, he was not so handicapped, for he could 
draw upon the experiences of others—those of De Quincey. Clapton’s labor 
revolves around a restitution to the “opium eater,” of the artistic borrowings 
Baudelaire made. He calls attention to the numerous instances in which echoes 
of De Quincey’s words and observations reappear in Baudelaire’s work. He 
indicates, concurrently, the many cases when, speaking for the English writer, 
Baudelaire was, in effect, giving expression to his own kindred state of mind 
and preoccupations. It is also evident, as we already knew, that Baudelaire 
worked as a craftsman and as a poet, that he cut and chiselled the Englishman’s 
prose to make it reflect more brightly and dramatically the flames and fires 
that lurked within the subject matter. 


M. Clapton performs his assignment tediously, however. He complains 
it is a “tache ingrate.” It might have seemed less “ungrateful,” if he had done 
it with a little more sympathy and a little less professional sanctimoniousness. 
He condemns in both authors “la douleur excessive,” which, he insists, is not 
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“un sentiment inévitable et viril mais la faiblesse coupable d’un sentimentalisme 

hypocrite.” He condemns “certaines contradictions voulues qui sont communes 

aux ceuvres de De Quincey et de Baudelaire, le mélange de fatalisme romantique 

et de jouissance hypocrite, de remords factice et d’étalage orgueilleux ...” All 

this gratuitous self-righteousness is not at all in harmony, however, with the 

objectivity to which the study pretends. 
% * 

We come finally, with genuine satisfaction, upon something of indisputable 
merit. To his former two collections of juvenilia by Baudelaire, M. Jules 
Mouquet adds a third. In this volume of CEuvres en Collaboration, we recover 
some of the minuscule gems that Baudelaire, like the true prodigal son he was, 
squandered in his youth among his friends. Such an instance is Idéolus. This 
drama in verse was started in collaboration with Ernest Prarond. Baudelaire 
finally abandoned to him its reason and rhyme. The work had lain peacefully 
in the cold bosom of Prarond, until M. Mouquet, with justifiable concern, 
thought of dislodging it, to restore it to the Baudelairian fold. He has ana- 
lyzed its verses with scrupulous artistry. His infallible poetic sensibility leads 
him straight to whatever Baudelairian fragrance he senses in this rather ill- 
assorted bouquet. 

Lovers of Baudelaire might object that the poet can well afford to forego 
the crumbs that fall from his princely table. This is true. But for the student 
of poetry, this problem of restitution is a passionate one. Some verses, he finds, 
as in Vers Retrouvés, have a strain and variegation quite unlike anything in 
Prarond’s verbiage. How unmistakable, for example, is the velvety texture of: 

“Me voila tel enfin que mon amour me fit! 
Suis-je assez bas tombé, mon Dieu! dans cet abime 
Oi le remords déchire, ot: l’on s’accroche au crime!” 
or of the variants, M. Mouquet indicates, in Baudelaire’s own handwriting, to 
the verses of Prarond? Thus, 
“En courses sans succés fait épuiser les jours!” 
which becomes 
‘Dans des marais sans fond fait se noyer les jours!” 

Interesting also, for those who take an interest in such things, is the colla- 

tion M. Mouquet makes between verses in Les Fleurs du Mal, as in: 
“Pendant les lentes nuits d’ot: le sommeil s’envole,” 

and verses in Idéolus, where can be found their first poetic jet, as in: 
“Durant ces grandes nuits d’ou le somme est banni.” 

M. Mouquet has unearthed, besides, the Salon Caricatural of 1846, due to 
the collaboration of Banville and Vitu with our poet. The Epilogue, from the 
pen of Baudelaire, even announces his Salon de 1846, forthcoming in a fort- 
night. To the same collaboration, from September, 1846, to April, 1847, in 
the Tintamarre, “journal littéraire, de théatre, de musique, de modes et d’in- 
dustries,” we owe the Causeries republished here. The light they throw upon 
the scenes of Parisian life is most illuminating for us, for it is by the same light 
that the poet was composing his Tableaux Parisiens. 

ca % Le 


This brings us back to Les Fleurs du Mal, and the end of our ramble. Let 
us glance back over our journey. We have gathered a few fragrant petals, 
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thanks mostly to Du Bos, Varlet and Mouquet, some green leaves, and much 
worthless weed. Quick! Let us classify the withering grass in the herbarium 
on our shelves, and let us turn, for consolation, to the ever fragrant and living 
Fleurs du Mal. 


S. A. RHopEs 
Crry Co.__ece, New York 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 


H. Peyre, Bibliographie critique de  Hellénisme en France de 1843 4 1870, New 
Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1932, 230 pp. 


As a by-product of his voluminous and exhaustive dissertation on Louis 
Ménard (the too little known “paien mystique”), Dr. H. Peyre has compiled 
an extensive bibliographical survey of Hellenic knowledge and curiosity in 
France from 1843 to 1870. His choice of the first date is rather arbitrary; the 
reason for his selection of 1843 and his consequent neglect of the period of 
Chénier and that of Byron, is that M. Canat,—the author of La Renaissance de 
la Gréce antique, 1820-1850 (1911),—is preparing a volume on Greece and 
the Romantics, in which the decades preceding 1843 will be exhaustively ex- 
amined. The ending date, 1870, was dictated by the consideration that this year 
“ends an epoch,” politically and intellectually. After 1871 a new generation 
of Hellenists comes to the foreground in France, whereas in literature itself the 
influence of Greece is waning. Although Ménard kept the Greek vision es- 
thetically alive, it is only about 1890 that it casts a renewed splendor upon the 
poems of J. Moréas, H. de Régnier, Pierre Louys, etc. 

Dr. Peyre’s Hellenic bibliography is carefully organized. He follows the 
painstaking method of his guide, Prof. G. Ascoli. For the decades 1843-1870, 
he has built up a splendid background for the study of the revival of Hellenism 
at that moment. Yet he is quite modest about his noteworthy achievement 
and states: ““Notre ambition est d’ailleurs modeste: nous avons voulu recueillir, 
avec patience et diligence, le plus grand nombre de matériaux possible... Mais 
il n’entrait pas dans notre dessein d’échafauder une construction ambitieuse et 
de tirer de vastes conclusions. Le sujet de l’hellénisme en France entre 1843 et 
1870, pour étre traité dans son ensemble et 4 fond, demanderait sans doute plus 
d’un gros volume. Nous nous sommes contentés ici de fournir la base solide et 
indispensable d’un futur travail de ce genre” (p. 12). And, in fact, Dr. Peyre’s 
patient labors may serve to illuminate numerous points of literary history. 

We understand far better, for instance, Baudelaire’s article of 1852, 
L’Ecole patenne (cf. L’Art Romantique, éd. J. Crépet, pp. 289-297), a vigorous 
attack on the Neo-Greeks, who drink toasts to the Great Pan, “the God of 
Revolution;” who blaspheme against the “Galilean” and his religion of suffer- 
ing; whose moral sense is entirely obliterated by their insatiable “plasticism”; 
and who,—after all these puerile exaltations of a past forever dead,—produce 
only weak parodies of antique art. Dr. Peyre mentions, in agreement with the 
critical commentary of Crépet, that Baudelaire “semble viser L. Ménard, et 
peut-étre aussi Th. Gautier et Th. de Banville, cependant les amis de Baudelaire.” 
It is not merely “possible” but sure, as Crépet points out, that Banville was 
attacked, since there exists a note in Baudelaire’s handwriting, enumerating 
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certain schools of poetry, in which Banville’s name is bracketed with the Pagan 
School: “. . . de l’Ecole olympienne (V. Hugo), de I’Ecole paienne (Banville) 
. . . de l’Ecole mélancolico-farceuse (Alfred de Musset).” But it is very likely 
that Baudelaire aimed at the “Pagan School” of which he considered Banville 
the leader or, at least, at a number of authors whom he believed to form such a 
School. Dr. Peyre’s bibliography proves that in 1852 he may easily enough 
have had this illusion: Philoxéne Boyer’s play, Sapho (1850) was dedicated to 
Banville, and A. Houssaye who, in 1848, had praised Plato as a precursor of 
Christ, also published a Sapho, “drame antique,” in 1850, and gathered his 
Poésies complétes containing many poems in Banville’s Hellenistic vein: Dieu, 
“ode panthéiste dédiée 4 Homére;” Acis et Galatée, a prose-poem; a Chanson 
antique “dédiée a Zeuxis,” etc. Philippe d’Arbaud republished (1850) his 
“idylle sociale,” La Corinthienne; E. Augier’s pseudo-Hellenic playlet, Le Joweur 
de flite, was issued in 1851, as well as J. de Saint-Félix’s Sylvie, “comédie 
antique.” Baudelaire may have heard of the forthcoming representation of 
Ponsard’s ill-fated Ulysse, acted on June 18, 1852, and he must have known 
that Leconte de Lisle’s Poémes antiques (1852) were being printed. All of 
this proves clearly enough that Baudelaire’s aversion for “L’Ecole paienne” 
(which also no doubt included L. Ménard and others), was founded on a re- 
vival of pseudo-Greek literary imitation at the particular moment he was writ- 
ing his attack. 


Dr. Peyre’s compilation will, no doubt, render many analogous services; 
and we should be duly grateful to him for his diligence and critical industry. 
Can we detect even in so complete a bibliography any omissions? No doubt. 
But they do not modify any essential feature of the general picture of the 
Hellenistic spirit in France which his volume so ably presents. I may draw 
attention here to the following which, however, may present some interest: 


1. Charles Baudelaire on Nov. 27, 1851, in La Semaine thédtrale, renewed 
briefly his attack on the Pagan School: “Il est bon de remarquer en passant Je 
parallélisme de la sottise, et que les mémes excentricités de langage se retrouvent 
dans les écoles extrémes. Ainsi il y a une cohue de poétes abrutis par la volupté 
paienne, et qui emploient sans cesse les mots de saint, sainte, extase, priére, etc., 
pour qualifier des choses et des étres qui n’ont rien de saint ni d’extatique; bien 
au contraire, poussant ainsi |’adoration de la femme jusqu’a l’impiété la plus 
dégoitante” (Les Drames et les Romans honnétes, reprinted in L’Art ro- 
mantique, éd. J. Crépet, pp. 279-287, p. 282). 

2. The periodical, La Parodie, in its issue of Dec. 5-12, 1869, published 
a parody of L. Ménard’s verse, due to Eugéne Vermersch: 


“Prédestination de l’Atome 

“Dans l’océan des Jours qui jamais ne s’achévent 
L’atome attend sa Forme et les Forces y révent; 
Mais plus tard foudroyé par les bras de Kronos 
Il verra s’élever 4 "horizon des Maux 
Le lugubre soleil des Tristesses immenses, 
Des Espoirs sans raison et des Réminiscences, 
Jusqu’a l’heure ot, séchant toute Cause, la Fin, 
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Le plongeant de nouveau dans le Néant divin, 
Lui donnera l’oubli des époques lointaines 
Pleines de la clameur des Désirs et des Haines.” (Louis Vessard) 


Let us hope that other fields of French thought and literature will soon be 
as carefully explored from the bibliographical point of view as French Hellenism 
has been by Dr. Peyre. With the ever-increasing scholarly production in many 
varied and yet connected fields, bibliographical tools such as his Bibliographie 
de l’Hellénisme are indispensable points of departure from which we can dis- 
cover hitherto unrevealed vistas. 


Henri Davignon, Une Amie belge de Louis Veuillot. Bulletin, Académie Royale 
de Langue et de Littérature francaises, XI, 41 pp. [1932]. 


After the decease of the aged Belgian Countess Juliette de Robersart in 
1900, her heirs found among her papers a voluminous and well-sealed package: 
“A ouvrir vingt ans aprés ma mort ” It was opened in 1920, and con- 
tained two copy-books of about 200 pages each, in which a feminine hand had 
copied 85 letters from a certain “Jacqueline” to a certain “Gilbert.” At the 
end a single sheet of an original letter was inserted—and, although unsigned, 
was easily proven to be an autograph of Louis Veuillot. Under disguised names 
the aristocratic elderly spinster had carefully embalmed her love-remembrances 
of the great pamphleteer. She had met him in Rome in the summer of 1862; 
and, for a moment, in the mysterious moonlight amidst the ruins of the Colli- 
seum, they had believed in the unfolding of a lasting love. This was, however, 
but a romantic dream. After a correspondence of a few months, Veuillot’s 


offer of marriage was refused; and they settled down, not without some lasting 
regrets and jealousies, resigned to the status of friendly correspondents: “Ni 
dans son immense production en volumes et en articles . . . , ni méme 4 travers 
sz vaste correspondance aujourd’hui en majeure partie publiée, on ne trouve les 
accents émus et la verve tour 4 tour alerte et amére des lettres 4 Mlle de 
Robersart.” We may hope that M. Davignon will soon issue this interesting 
addition to Veuillot’s works. 


N. N. Condeescu, Istoria lui Altidalis si a Zelidiei, Unul din primele Romane 
Franceze in Limba Noastra, Bucharest, 1931, ““Academia Romana,” Seria 
Ill, Tom. V, Mem. 5, 43 pp. 


An interesting fact for the history of the Franco-Rumanian literary rela- 
tions has been brought out by N. Condeescu in this brief, but substantial study. 
One of the earliest French novels to become known in Rumanian was Voiture’s 
unfinished novelette, Histoire d’Alcidalis et de Zélide, a “petit roman d’amour” 
much after the style of de Nervéze, of which Des Barres, in 1668, published a 
conclusion. In 1783 the Boyard Darié Darmanescou had it translated—rather 
freely,—and the Moldavian translator replaced Des Barres’ conclusion by one in 
his own language, which was more in harmony with the plot of Voiture’s 
fragment. This reconstituted version of the Histoire d’Alcidalis et de Zélide 
helped to develop Rumanian interest in French letters. It was read, among 
others, by the Moldavian poet, Constantin Negruzzi. This study is also of in- 
terest for the history of the European diffusion of the French seventeenth cen- 
tury novel,—a subject which has not been thoroughly investigated. 
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Alexandre Rally et Getta Héléne Rally, Bibliographie franco-roumaine. Préface 
de M. Mario Roques. Paris, E. Leroux, 1930, 2 vols., LA +- 400 and 474 pp. 


“Ceci est un livre de courage, d’enthousiasme et de foi... . ”, declares 
Mario Roques in his sympathetic introduction to this far-reaching bibliographical 
survey of Franco-Rumanian intellectual relations; and we have to agree that 
tenacious courage and faith were needed to bring it to completion. Only those 
who have personally known “la longueur des enquétes dans les bibliothéques, la 
lenteur des mises en fiches, l’angoisse des erreurs de relevé et la hantise des 
interminables vérifications”, can appreciate the long labor that is spent on such 
“uninspiring” results as a bibliography. Uninspiring? Only to the unimagina- 
tive. If one knows how to connect the living facts that are revealed by a row 
of titles, how to discover through them unknown aspects of an old problem, 
how to follow the trend of critical commentary and interpretation,—a biblio- 
graphy may be not only useful, but stimulating to new discovery. The Biblio- 
graphie franco-roumaine belongs in this category: it presents a vast panorama 
which allows us, at a glance, to estimate the results accomplished and the pro- 
blems that still defy solution. It has had a predecessor, Bengesco’s Bibliographie 
franco-roumaine du XIX® Siécle (1895), of which only the first volume was 
published at the time of his death. The “new edition” of 1907 is only a replica 
of the first, with a superficial “supplement” for the years 1894 to 1906. 
Bengesco described about 1,100 volumes; this new bibliography has collected 
about 6,750 titles, divided into more than 8,000 entries. However, Bengesco’s 
bibliographical method was far more exhaustive. As a bibliophile-bibliographer 
of the old school, very respectful toward the orthodox “entry,” he treated even 
the most ephemeral Rumanian production with all the pompous descriptive 
superabundance which we like to see lavished on a first edition of Montaigne, 
Pascal or Cervantes. Even some obscure pamphlet on some insignificant sub- 
ject was duly measured, collated, described with careful indication of the blank 
folios, with scrupulous notation of the size of type, of its distribution on the 
title-page, etc. And he did not forget to give the academic, administrative or 
political titles of the authors, fully and unabridged. “Noblesse oblige,” and this 
truly admirable bibliographer of Voltaire remained a bibliophile, even in fields 
where the bibliophile approach involved a useless waste of time and paper. The 
new Bibliographie franco-roumaine gives only short descriptive entries, con- 
trolled, as far as possible, by consulting the actual work; and, wherever the 
actual copy has not been seen, careful indications reveal the source of the entry. 
“Nous avons délaissé la bibliophilie pour viser, avant tout, au pratique” (p. 


XIX). 


The first volume contains the imposing list of ‘“Works in French Written 
by Rumanian Authors,”—no less than 4,600 titles! No flourish of “fraterniz- 
ing” eloquence will ever equal the impact of this fact as a proof of the vivify- 
ing and preponderant influence of French culture in Rumania. “On n’est pas 
un homme accompli en Roumanie sans avoir passé de longues années studieuses 
a Paris. Littérateurs, artistes, érudits, savants, médecins, ingénieurs, économistes, 
avocats et hommes politiques, tout le haut personnel dirigeant ou pensant du 
pays a été formé a l’école francaise” (I, p. XLIX). And, as an illustration, we 
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may point to the 1,052 doctoral dissertations in French presented by Rumanian 
students. 

The second volume is devoted to “French Works Relating to Rumania,” 
and covers all divisions of human knowledge. It is rather astonishing to note 
the relative paucity of entries on Rumanian philology (I, pp. 246-249), al- 
though the names of Picot, Meillet, Mario Roques, Wallenskéld, A. Rosetti and 
L. Sainéan guarantee the value of these rather rare production. In Old Rumanian 
literature, Picot and Mario Roques remain masters of the field; but the real 
triumph of Franco-Rumanian intellectual fraternization is found in modern 
letters, with the numerous French novels, poems, plays and critical studies of 
G. Bengesco, Mme de Noailles, Princess Bibesco, Helen Vacaresco, Panait Istrati, 
—and Tristan Tzara of Dadaist fame. They form the Rumanian division cf 
French letters, a testimonial to its lasting international appeal. 

These two volumes are most fittingly dedicated to the outstanding his- 
torian, dramatist, critic, polemist and diplomat, N. lorga, whose numerous 
works are listed under several divisions and who has been a most important link 
between his country and its intellectual model and spiritual patron. Among 
his 300 works, no less than 115 were written in French, without counting his 
numerous articles which have not been reprinted. 

The first two volumes of this weighty survey of Franco-Rumanian intel- 
lectual relations form complete works by themselves. The authors have an- 
nounced, however, their intention of continuing their labors and of issuing a 
list of the numerous articles of Franco-Rumanian content disseminated in peri- 
odicals. Let us hope that they will be able to finish this “livre de courage, 
d’enthousiasme et de foi,” which will render innumerable services in many fields. 

G. L. vAN RoosBRoECcK 
CoL_uMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Maurice Halperin, Le Roman de Tristan et Iseut dans la Littérature anglo- 
américaine au XIXe et au XXe siécles, Paris, Jouve et Cie., 1931, 144 pp. 


Whether one labels it Stoffgeschichte or thématologie, that branch of com- 
parative literature, which singles out a motif, a theme or a legend to study it 
in the various forms it has received at the hands of different writers, is no longer 
held, in France at least, in such good repute as it was a number of years ago. 
There are some who, like M. Paul Hazard, do not even grant it the dignity of 
being called comparative literature, since it does not deal with literary influ- 
ences. Mr. Halperin’s study of the fortune with which the Tristan legend 
has met in 19th and 20th century England and America demonstrates, however, 
that the possibilities of this particular historical approach have not been alto- 
gether played out. 

And this is because in the poems and dramatic works he considers he has 
been able to discern a certain homogeneity other than that furnished by their 
obvious common denominator and which leads to a sketch or a tentative, as it 
were, toward the establishment of a literary tradition. The writings he dis- 
cusses are: 

Matthew Arnold’s Tristram and Iseult 1852 
Tennyson’s The Last Tournament from the Idylls of the King 1871 
Frederick Millard’s Tristram and Iseult 1870 
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Swinburne’s Tristram of Lyonesse 1882 
Louis K. Anspacher’s Tristan and Isolde 1904 
Martha Austin’s Tristram and Isoult 1905 
Joseph Comyns Carr’s Tristram and Iseult 1906 
William Wells Newell’s Isolt’s Return 1907 
Arthur Symons’ Tristan and Iseult 1917 
Thomas Hardy’s The Famous Tragedy of the Queen of Cornwall 

at Tintagel in Lyonesse 1924 
Edwin A. Robinson’s Tristram 1927 
John Masefield’s Tristan and Isolt 1927 
Most of these twelve versions derive wholly or in part from the more accessible 
sources: Malory, Dunlop’s History of Prose Fiction (1814) and Walter Scott’s 
edition (1804) of the late 13th or early 14th century English Sir Tristrem in- 
spired by Thomas. On the other hand, others go back directly to the Béroul- 
Eilhart or Thomas-Gottfried von Strasburg versions, while Anspacher in his 
play and, to a lesser degree, Carr and Symons utilize Wagner. Masefield shows 
great originality in relying on the Mabinogion material. Then, as one night 
expect, there are numerous inter-borrowings in this family of poets and dra- 
matists: Tennyson does not hesitate to use Arnold liberally, and Martha Austin 
borrows indiscriminately from Arnold, Tennyson and Swinburne, for example. 


There are many curious variations in the story; for instance, Tennyson and 
Robinson omit all mention of the magic ‘bore’ and explain the lovers’ passion 
without reference to the supernatural, whereas several other versions, closely 
following Malory in this regard, ignore the episode of the sails. In some of the 
stories Mark dominates the author’s mind, in others Iseult of Brittany has all 
his sympathy. When Arnold, contrary to all sources, made the Queen’s hair 
black and Iseult of Brittany’s light, he apparently took a great step toward 
adapting the heroine to modern English taste, for Tennyson, Hardy and E. A. 
Robinson followed his lead, though Hardy forgot himself and called his dark- 
haired Queen “Iseult the Fair”! When Arnold’s sense of fair-play granted 
children to Iseult of Brittany, however, he made a misstep; this gratuitous 
addition did not help to acclimate the legend on British soil. He did, never- 
theless, introduce another important innovation in having the Queen arrive at 
her lover’s side before his death; and Tennyson followed him in this. Later 
versions which make use of this device probably owe it to Wagner rather than 
to Arnold. Hardy, on the other hand, causes the bereaved Iseult to return to 
Tintagel followed by Tristan, who revived after her hasty departure from his 
bedside only to be killed by Mark whom Iseult in turn kills before her suicide. 

Swinburne in his prelude asks: 

“So many and many of old have given my twain 

Love and live song and honey-hearted pain, 

Whose root is sweetness and whose fruit is sweet, 

So many and with such joy have tracked their feet, 

What should I do to follow?” 
Mr. Halperin has proved that this glowing mediaeval legend d’amour et de mort 
whose origins are lost in the mists of Celtic mythology still casts its charm 
upon readers and writers alike and miraculously resists the ravages attendant 
upon the frequent adaptations and ‘renewals’ it has undergone. Those lovers 
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who can say with Francesca da Rimini—whose story, as has been often pointed 
out, is Dante’s substitute for that of Tristan and Iseulr— 

“Amor condusse noi ad una morte” 
will probably, as long as our civilization lasts, attract writers of a romantic 
temperament. 

However, as M. Van Tieghem says of Stoffgeschichte in general, it is not 
enough for the student to list differences in treatment of a single theme; he 
must explain those differences by reference to the individual author’s person- 
ality and tastes, the taste of his country or time, etc. It is in this direction 
that Mr. Halperin’s work lacks something. He might, it seems, have shown 
how the five American writers, if they possess any common trait, differ from 
the English; furthermore, a grouping of the post-Victorian, or even post-War, 
poets against those of the Victorian era might have yielded interesting results. 
To be sure he does show how E. A. Robinson turns this eventful story into a 
drame intérieur by insisting upon its psychological implications and especially 
upon the conflict between passion and reason, and that Masefield, by borrowing 
his raucous episode of Tristan’s tending the pigs from the Triades Galloises 
and otherwise indulging in a scholarly recreation, completely ‘debunks’ the 
romantic legend. These represent two ways that post-War poets have found 
of departing from the traditional sentiment and directly expressing the color 
of their own epoch. One might add that Mr. Halperin is too indulgent with 
Tristram of Lyonesse, just as M. Cestre strikes us as overbold in his praise of 
Robinson’s poem; Swinburne’s work is mot one of the masterpieces of English 
poetry. And, in consideration for readers familiar only with the mediaeval 
continental versions, he might have explained why so many of these modern poets 
place Tintagel in Lyonesse (Loonois or Léonois) rather than in Cornwall. 


Justin O’BriEN 
CotumsB1a UNIVERSITY 


MODERN LITERARY AND PHILOLOGICAL CRITICISM 

Valery Larbaud, Technique, Paris, Librairie Gallimard, Eds. de la NR. F., 

Collection ‘Les Essais’, 1932, 236 pp. 

It is only fair to state at the outset that Valery Larbaud’s recent collection 
of seemingly disparate short essays, for the most part published between 1912 
and 1931, does not represent a finished whole since it constitutes simply an 
instalment or foretaste of a larger and more homogeneous work to be entitled 
Sous invocation de Saint Jéréme. Besides all of Technique, the latter volume 
will contain the splendid essay on the author of the Vulgate, Le patron des 
traducteurs, which has not been reprinted since its original appearance in the 
quarterly review Commerce, together with an equal amount of unpublished 
material and will appear in 1933 or 1934. The present essays, then, will form 
the third and last parts of that work entitled respectively L’histoire et la critique 
littéraires and Technique, de inspiration 4 Pimprimerie.1 

Writing a year ago in a publication designed more for the layman than for 
the literary specialist,* the author of the present review had occasion to lament 
the fact that Larbaud’s work remains almost utterly unknown in America; 


1 This information is drawn from my correspondence with M. Larbaud. 
2 Justin O’Brien, Valery Larbaud in The Symposium, Vol. III, no. 3, July, 1932. 
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addressed to an audience composed of Romance philologists, of course, that 
statement is not true. For not only must the library of anyone concerned with 
contemporary French literature include at least his epoch-making A. O. Barna- 
booth, his delicate novel of adolescent life, Fermina Marquez, and his brilliant 
short stories gathered together in Amants, heureux amants . . . and Enfantines, 
but also no student of lyric poetry in the 16th and 17th centuries can afford 
to overlook his incisive studies of Maurice Scéve, Antoine Héroét and Jean de 
Lingendes, which a French critic recently styled as too scholarly! And those 
in the field of comparative literature find themselves already obliged to take into 
account his enlightened essays on and translations of English, American, Spanish, 
Italian and Portuguese writers; if they have not read him in French, they have 
read his English in the London New Weekly or his Spanish in La Nacién of 
Buenos Ayres. Indeed, Valery Larbaud’s greatest characteristic is his eclecticism, 
or better his capacity for manifold literary activity: he is the complete man 
of letters, the honnéte homme, and doubtless the only such, of the modern 
literary world, proficient in all the genres and ne se piquant de rien. He him- 
self offers an apology (if apology be needed) for the interest in contemporary 
literature, which has never diminished his love of the classics and which in turn 
prompts our present interest in him: 


“Une des principales caractéristiques de l’élite lettrée, c’est l’attention 
qu’elle porte 4 la littérature contemporaine: elle veut suivre le développement 
des traditions dont elle connait les origines.”* 

That he has often been compared to the humanists of the Renaissance, then, is 
in no way strange; since childhood he has sought “d’instinct la jouissance 
supréme, qui consiste dans l’activité pure et désintéressée de l’esprit”,* and, 
like those predecessors, he has consistently pursued his passion with a double 
ardor so that the scholar in him has always kept pace with the creative artist. 

In dealing with Technique we are directly concerned with this dual per- 
sonality (this is a frank misnomer, for no personality could be more smoothly 
‘integrated’ than his), since, at one moment in its pages, he discusses a question 
in scholarship and, at the next, analyzes in its most intimate aspects what has 
come to be known as /a chose littéraire. Writing is to him a profession which 
presupposes a long apprenticeship and for the practice of which one must keep 
in training; hence we see him most often in this volume as the literary crafts- 
man applying himself to linguistic problems and to questions of style. In the 
words of Jacques Decour:® 


“Et tout de suite, quel que soit le sujet de ses remarques, nous retrouvons 
le ton, l’accent, la voix de Valery Larbaud. C’est une voix toute proche, con- 
fiante sans familiarité, cordiale sans platitude, infiniment souple et partout a 
l’aise: Duhamel sans le vibrato. On se croirait en visite chez l’auteur: il se 
léve et va chercher les choses qu’il aime montrer; c’est une illustration singuliére, 
une édition parfaite, un rapprochement curieux entre deux poémes anciens, des 
fautes d’impression plaisantes, une page manuscrite de Joyce.” 

The first two essays treat the confusion between literary history and 


3 Ce vice impuni, la lecture .. . , domaine anglais, Paris, Messein, 1925, p. 23. 

4 Enfantines, huititme édition, Paris, Librairie Gallimard, 1925, p. 160. 

5 Review of Technique in La Nouvelle Revue Francaise, tome XXXIX, p. 125 (juillet, 
1932). 
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literary criticism, and the necessity for their complete divorce: dissertations 
and anthologies whose matter is scientific should cast off “cette vieille forme 
du discours, de la démonstration oratoire, du morceau a prétentions littéraires, 
qui caractérise les théses de l’ancienne Sorbonne,”’® and yield to a scientific form 
of presentation, such as lists, tableaux, an itinéraire of works, facts, influences, 
and a chronology of the vocabulary of the author in question. In fact, the 
ideal would be the simple publication, in a sort of schema or series of tableaux, 
of the scholar’s index cards. The scholarly contribution would lie in having 
gathered all those facts and in presenting them in the arrangement which would 
give the best results. Then follows a criticism of Renan’s Notes de Jeunesse 
which fall so deeply into this confusion between history and criticism as to speak 
of “le savant penseur, supérieur 4 tout ce qui passe sous sa main.” The third 
essay analyzes Emilio Bertana’s Vittorio Alfieri studiato nella vita, nel pensiero 
e nell’arte (1902) in which the biographer-critic, in his réle of savant penseur, 
treats his victim de haut en bas while he contradicts the Vita. In Trois belles 
mendiantes Larbaud indicates the need of a repertory of themes met in modern 
lyric poets and gives as an example that of the beautiful beggar girl found in the 
17th century lyrics of Tristan Hermite, Philip Ayres and Claudio Achillini. 
A quotation of the last three lines of each may not be misplaced: 
“A quoi bon sa triste requéte, 
Si pour faire pleuvoir de l’or 
Elle n’a qu’a baisser la téte?” 
““Ché se vaga sei tu d’altro tesoro, 
China la ricca e preziosa testa, 
Ché pioveran le chiome i nembi d’oro.” 
““Nature on thee has all her treasures spread, 
Do but incline thy rich and precious head, 
And those fair locks shall pour down showers of gold.”* 

The remaining essays deal altogether with technique: place-names and 
their variations in foreign languages; the possibility of sharpening the point of 
an epigram too fine in translating Samuel Butler’s Notebooks; a plea for an- 
thologies arranged geographically, such as one illustrating the part played by 
Rome in French prose and poetry; Jhon-le-Toréador or the demon who deforms 
phrases and quotations in foreign languages (so as to make John—Jhon, 
Whitman—Withman, and torero—toréador) ; on the ‘coming of age’ of neolo- 
gisms; on literary punctuation; a letter to printers on their mis-readings and 
errors; and finally—immediately preceding the index—in praise of indices to 
random collections of essays. 

As has been suggested, this is a delightful volume of stimulating literary 
hors-d’ceuvre. Slight in content though some of them undoubtedly are, they 
all vibrate with the warm voice of Valery Larbaud, which is also the voice of 
enthusiastic comprehension. Perhaps no one can render better than he the in- 
tense joy of making a ‘find’ and that more elusive emotion,—the calm excite- 
ment of philological research: 

“Ce n’est pas seulement le plaisir d’apprendre et l’orgueil de savoir,—mais 
n’y aurait-il pas plus d’orgueil 4 ignorer volontairement?—c’est aussi et peut- 


6 Technique, p. 14. 
7 Of course, he points out that Ayres has been directly inspired by Achillini. 
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étre surtout le dégoat de la rhétorique, qui nous conduit, 4 jamais profanes, 
vers les ouvrages des linguistes, et nous fait trouver une rare volupté 4 remonter 
avec eux, de forme en forme, jusqu’au sommet perdu a l’horizon des millénaires 
d’ou ils apergoivent l’indo-européen commun, et dont ils nous rapportent ces 
précieux fragments: un théme, une racine, trois lettres entre deux tirets, chaque 
élément précédé de |’astérisque avertisseur qui signifie ‘restitué’ ou, plus modeste- 
ment, ‘supposé’.””® 
Justin O’BriEN 

CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Yves Chatelain, Luc Durtain et son ceuvre, Paris, Les CEuvres représentatives, 
1933, 202 pp. 


There is nothing more refreshing than to see a critic turn to the study of 
contemporary literature. Studies of this kind are of course, by their very 
nature, of a provisional character. But inasmuch as they allow the layman 
to find his bearings, their usefulness is obvious. The above book, which M. 
Yves Chatelain, agrégé de l’Université, has just published, will be welcomed 
by all those who are interested in present-day French literary life. 

Luc Durtain counts among the foremost authors of the post-War period. 
Of all his writings—novels, criticism, poetry, plays—his novels are the most 
widely known, especially those concerning the United States (Quarantiéme 
Etage; Hollywood dépassé). M. Chatelain reveals himself a sure guide. With 
a method as clear and easy in its manner as could be wished, he outlines the 
main divisions into which Durtain’s works as a whole may be classified, and 


more particularly does he show the articulation of the still incomplete cycle of 
novels called Conquétes du Monde. His painstaking and searching analysis 
brings out the inherent value of Durtain’s writings, their strength of thought, 
their philosophical import. Very justly does M. Chatelain emphasize the in- 


fluence of Durtain’s profession on his literary activity by calling our attention 
to the doctor behind the writer: 


Aa 


. . « Ces diverses constatations lui arrachent cette exclamation: L’hu- 
manité est tellement une! Idée de médecin, profonde et généreuse, que |’on re- 
trouve au fond des conceptions de fraternité et d’égalité si marquées dans 
I’ceuvre de Durtain” (p. 98). 

Energy is shown as a predominant trait, both of the man and of his works. 
Finally, stress is laid on Durtain’s characteristically broad and open mind: for 
him, to conquer the exterior reality is to grasp his own intimate reality, the 
outside world alone being capable of revealing his “ego” to him. 

M. Chatelain is obviously a staunch admirer of Durtain’s writings. How- 
ever, this admiration does not hinder him from seeing and noting occasionally 
their shortcomings. Clearly there has been, on the part of the critic, an effort 
towards impartiality. Yet one cannot help wondering why M. Chatelain has 
so deliberately set Durtain apart. He might, with profit, have widened his 
scope, and, instead of considering his object so to speak from the inside only, 
he could have shed new light on it by considering it at times in its natural 
surroundings, i. e. present-day French literature. 


8V. L., Honneur des hommes in La Nouvelle Revue Francaise, tome XL, p. 206. (février, 
1933). This essay will doubtless form a chapter of Sous l’invocation de Saint Jéréme. 
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For example, an interesting comparison could be established with Duhamel, 
who, like Durtain, is a physician. And 4 propos of L’ Autre Europe—which 
grew out of a journey through Soviet Russia— it would have been rather piquant 
to contrast Durtain’s account with that of Duhamel, so different and yet de- 
rived from the same experiences since the two made the trip to Russia together. 

Durtain might also be compared with another post-War writer, Paul Morand: 
they have in common the cosmopolitan inspiration of their books, a boundless 
curiosity touching foreign life and manners, certain stylistic characteristics. 
M. Chatelain devotes one of his best chapters to Durtain’s literary technique. 
He deals in a searching manner, in particular, with the similes and metaphors 
which have prompted some critics to call Durtain’s style bizarre and twisted. 
Here again, it would have been worth while to recall Morand, and to show how 
closely certain images of the one are related to the similes of the other.! 

With a just preference for Durtain’s prose as compared to his verse, M. 
Chatelain points out the vigor and originality of the former: “Durtain, dans 
notre littérature contemporaine, est le maitre de la phrase heurtée, coupée, 
hachée.” And farther on: “L’auteur semble vraiment sténographier la nature.” 
M. Chatelain is contented with such a statement. One might, perhaps, have 
attempted an explanation of this effort towards conciseness by seeing in it a 
possible reflection of this age of speed. As it is, in their style as in their con- 
ception, the writings of Durtain appear highly representative of post-War con- 
ditions. 

Altogether, M. Chatelain’s study is an excellent presentation of Luc Durtain 
to the general public. It can be safely used as an introduction to the writings 
of this author and is an intelligent aid to their proper understanding. It is only 
to be regretted that M. Chatelain did not make use of his clearness of thought 
and shrewdness of judgment to place the object of his study in more varied 
lights and in more revealing, because farther stretching, perspectives.” 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA JACQUELINE DE La Harpe 


LA PHILOSOPHIE PRAGMATIQUE DE ROUSSEAU 


Albert Schinz, La Pensée de Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Paris, Alcan, 1929, XII + 
$21 pp. (Bibliothéque de Philosophie contemporaine) . 


Il nous fallait un philosophe doublé de littérateur, tel que l’est M. Sch., 
pour que nous pussions voir clair dans la pensée de Rousseau que les discussions 
avaient transformée en chaos. On n’avait pas suffisamment attaqué le probléme 
de la clarté; on n’avait fait aucun effort pour préciser la valeur de vagues con- 
cepts philosophiques. Le résultat en a été un faux Rousseau qui est devenu 
traditionnel — un Rousseau romantique bien éloigné du Rousseau réel qui est, 
au fond, rationaliste et austére. 

C’est l’un des grands mérites de l’ceuvre magistrale de M. Sch. que d’aller 
a la racine du mal, d’établir la véritable valeur de tant de termes philosophiques 

1 Une a une, le train rompit les poignées de main, ses amarres, et allégé, s’envola” 
(Ouvert la nuit, 1922). “Il clignait des yeux trés vite, comme pour transmettre avec ses 

piéres un ge en code Morse” (Fermé Ia nuit, 1923). “Prés d’elle, le sorcier continue 


examen. Dans la pénombre, ces deux Noirs, sous la lampe rouge, sont des négatifs en train 
de se révéler” (Magie Noire, 1928). 


2 Scholars will be thankful for the excellent bibliography at the end of the volume, pp. 
183-202. 
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insuffisants et usés, comme nature, raison, liberté, vertu, devoir, conscience 
morale, sentiment; de nous montrer ot mature signifie son contraire: nature 
morale, ou bon ne veut dire que non-mauvais, quand il faut différencier la 
raison en soi de la raison selon la philosophie du XVIIIe siécle ow quand il faut 
se rappeler que raison (en soi) et sentiment (moral) ne sont pas opposés, etc. 
M. Sch. a raison de dire que nous qui avons bénéficié d’un siécle et demi d’efforts 
philosophiques de plus, devrions étre 4 méme de voir plus clair et d’indiquer ou 
Rousseau devait aboutir s’il avait développé conséquemment sa pensée. 


M. Sch. reprend donc intégralement |’examen de la pensée de Rousseau et, 
a travers une étude minutieuse de toutes ses ceuvres, construit, pour ainsi dire, 
devant nous un systéme philosophique que Rousseau n’a pas réussi 4 formuler, 
mais vers lequel il tendait — et ou il ne s’en fallut peut-étre que d’une ceuvre 
de plus pour qu’il y arrivat. Car le réve de Rousseau c’était une philosophie 
pragmatique: la recherche du bonheur personnel de l’-homme sur la terre; la 
philosophie vraie lui importait moins que la philosophie utile. Pour résoudre 
le probléme pragmatique, Rousseau cherche a concilier l’impulsion du moi 
humain qui aspire au bonheur (romantisme) avec la nécessité de contréler la 
nature humaine (discipline morale dont les meilleurs représentants sont les 
Romains). M. Sch. nous montre comment ces deux pdles de la pensée de 
Rousseau alternent dans ses ceuvres, comment un écrit plutét romain est suivi 
d’un écrit plutét romantique: aprés le Premier Discours 4 tendance romaine 
vient le Second Discours ot prévaut l’attitude romantique; aprés |’austére 
Lettre sur les Spectacles le pendule oscille dans la Nouvelle Héloise vers le pdle 
romantique; aprés l’ceuvre la plus anti-romantique le Contrat Social, Rousseau 
redevient romantique dans |’Emile. Les titres des chapitres consécutifs dans le 
volume de M. Sch. sont trés significatifs 4 cet égard: Rousseau et les Romains 
(Premier Discours), Rousseau et les Sauvages (c.-a-d., hommes 4 l’état de 
nature; Second Discours), Rousseau et les Suisses (représentant l’idéal calviniste 
= romain; Lettre sur les Spectacles), Rousseau et les Anglais (adeptes du ro- 
mantisme sentimental; la Nouvelle Héloise), encore Rousseau et les Romains 
(Contrat Social), Rousseau romantique et R. romain (Emile). Ces admirations 
successives indiquent une marche progressive vers la solution du conflit fonda- 
mental: le Rousseau romantique ou sentimental devient de plus en plus le 
Rousseau romain au nom de la raison. M. Sch. insiste la-dessus, car c’est le 
sens contraire qu’on affirme le plus souvent. II est intéressant 4 noter qu’un 
pole de la philosophie de Rousseau (romantisme) est en contradiction avec la 
tradition chrétienne, l’autre (discipline romaine) avec les philosophes du XVIIle 
siécle. Maintenant, pour en arriver 4 un systéme de philosophie pragmatique 
quasi net, M. Sch. rappelle que Rousseau abandonne en cours de route |’hymne 
a la vertu du Premier Discours et lui-méme élimine les velléités, dans |’Emile, 
de la religion sentimentale qu’il considére comme religion de poéte pouvant 
servir d’ornement 4 l’autre — 4 la religion pragmatique — et n’ayant rien qui 
la rattache 4 la philosophie de Rousseau. 


Donc le but de l’homme dans la vie est le bonheur, et le Rousseau du 
Second Discours le cherche dans la vertu d’innocence des sauvages. Cependant 
il ne recommande pas le retour a la vie primitive. M. Sch. schématise ce Second 
Discours qui est la plus confuse des ceuvres de Rousseau et montre que Rousseau, 
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bien qu’il ne parle que de deux Ages, l’état de nature et |’état social, place le 
bonheur entre les deux, considérant que les jouissances de l"homme 4 I’état de 
nature ne peuvent étre qu’animales et que l"homme 4 cet état n’est que non- 
malheureux. L’homme acquiert donc la faculté d’étre heureux seulement quand 
il est sorti de l’état de nature, c’est-a-dire, 4 une période supérieure 4 l'état 
sauvage, mais ow l’homme n’est pas encore menacé par les dangers de la civilisa- 
tion. Cependant Rousseau entrevoit une période ot l’homme, malgré ces 
dangers, ne sera plus victime de ses dispositions romantiques. Il évite de de- 
mander 4 "homme le renoncement aux jouissances romantiques de |’état social 
et, dans la Lettre, ne condamne que celles qui sont préjudiciables au bonheur. 
Il se sépare par la de la raison des philosophes du XVIlIle siécle qui permet 
l’abandon 4 la pente naturelle. Relevons |’élucidation par M. Sch. de la notion 
“vivre selon la nature” qui signifie “vivre dans l'état social selon la nature de 
l’homme,” laquelle comporte la raison, c.-a-d., contréle la passion romantique. 
Les philosophes étaient romantiques de but e¢ de moyens, Rousseau n’est ro- 
mantique que de but. Cette tendance devait se poursuivre dans la Nouvelle 
Héloise: le romantisme comme moyen de bonheur devait étre condamné; la 
passion est déclarée source d’inquiétude et le roman devait se terminer par une 
victoire nette de Wolmar sur St. Preux. Cependant Rousseau a reconnu |’in- 
suffisance de la vertu-sagesse (raison) pour réaliser le bonheur, et a indiqué un 
moyen plus sir: la religion. Pour garder |’unité du roman Rousseau a di 
changer son roman primitif, et M. Sch. nous montre toutes les additions et 
transformations (Lettres 12 4 16) et donne le réarrangement général des 
lettres du roman. 


La religion ne joue encore aucun role décisif dans la Nouvelle Héloise. 
Mais le pragmatisme religieux est nettement accepté dans les deux ceuvres pro- 
prement philosophiques, le Contrat Social et Emile. La conviction finale de 
Rousseau dans le Contrat Social qu’une religion civile peut seule apporter une 
garantie pour la sécurité de |’Etat, constitue la base de son édifice. De méme 
la bonté divine (dans la Profession), corollaire de l’intelligence et de la puis- 
sance divines dicté par le pragmatisme, est la pierre angulaire de la philosophie 
de Rousseau. Le pragmatisme religieux est l’essence de sa religion, et la phi- 
losophie religieuse est la clef de la pensée de Rousseau entier. 


On voudrait relever tant de choses dans |’ceuvre puissante et pleine d’idées 
de M. Sch., si la place limitée ne nous linterdisait. Qu’il me soit permis ce- 
pendant de dire quelques mots de sa belle et claire explication du Contrat Social. 
Je ne puis développer ses idées sur les cing phases du Contrat de méme que je 
n’ai pu parler des cinq phases que M. Sch. suppose dans le développement de la 
Novelle Héloise. Mais je voudrais insister sur une chose dont personne ne s’est 
jamais avisé avant M. Sch., c’est que les deux chapitres les plus célébres du 
Contrat, ceux du droit du plus fort et de l’esclavage ont été introduits aprés 
coup. Voici comment les choses se sont passées: Lorsque Rousseau s’est rendu 
compte que le pacte fondamental ne fournissait aucune garantie d’exécution de 
la loi par les hommes, il a trouvé une autre solution: la Religion civile. II 
aurait pu supprimer le chapitre sur le “Pacte fondamental” et le remplacer par 
celui de la “Religion civile” en le mettant aprés le chapitre auquel il apportait 
la réponse, c.-a-d., au chap. 2 “Société générale du genre humain”. II le relégue 
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au contraire 4 la fin de l’ouvrage (Livre IV, ch. 8 au lieu de Livre I, ch. 3), 
et au lieu d’omettre le chap. 3 il a omis le chap. 2, celui qui posait le probléme 
et était un chapitre d’introduction générale. Il y suppléa en écrivant les deux 
chapitres sur le droit du plus fort et sur l’esclavage qui, cependant, ne réussissent 
pas 4 introduire |’élément de liberté révé par Rousseau. II n’était pas toujours 
facile de déméler le cours de la pensée de Rousseau. Lui-méme n’a-t-il pas dit: 
“Quant au Contrat Social, ceux qui se vanteront de l’entendre tout entier, sont 
plus habiles que moi. C’est un livre 4 refaire; mais je n’en ai ni la force 
ni le temps.” M. Sch. a eu le courage de repenser Rousseau, il l’a compris et 
nous le fait comprendre. II sera désormais impossible d’étudier la pensée de 
Rousseau sans se reporter 4 l’ceuvre fondamentale de M. Sch. 


V. L. Depeck-HEry 
City CoLLece, New York 


RECENT SPANISH BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SURVEYS 


J. Peeters-Fontainas, Bibliographie des Impressions espagnoles des Pays-Bas, avec 
une Préface de Maurice Sabbe, Conservateur du Musée Plantin 4 Anvers. 
Belgian Series, Publications of the Institute of French Studies, New York, 
1933, XIII + 245 pp. 

Any investigatcr of 16th and 17th century Spanish literature is aware, of 
course, that the Netherlands, and especially Antwerp, were most flourishing 
printing centers for Spanish books, of polyglot editions of some of the best- 
known classics, as well as of dictionaries and manuals of conversation. Yet no 
systematic bibliography of this many-sided printing activity, so significant 
for the diffusion of Spanish literature throughout Europe, has ever been at- 
tempted. M. Sabbe, the distinguished Conservator of the Plantin Museum at 
Antwerp, where many of these Spanish editions were issued, organized an ex- 
hibition of the Spanish prints in the Netherlands, and gathered over 450 speci- 
mens, which he intended to describe in a detailed catalogue. He then learned 
that a devoted collector, J. Peeters-Fontainas, had gathered some 1,485 titles of 
Spanish books issued in the Low Countries, derived in part from his own collec- 
tion, and in part from Spanish bibliographies and booksellers’ catalogues. With 
exemplary generosity they joined their efforts, and the result is the present pro- 
visional Bibliographie des Impressions espagnoles des Pays-Bas, which lists about 
1,550 different titles or editions, — a most noteworthy achievement, and one 
which will have repercussions in the study of comparative literature from the 
Spanish point of view. 


The authors stress that this list is provisional (in a sense all bibliographies 
must necessarily be), and they make an appeal to Spanish scholars and to li- 
brarians to furnish them with additional titles wherever they may be found. 
Since they thus set a praiseworthy example of scholarly codperation, which 
should be much more general, I am adding here some additional titles for the 
16th century only, derived from the List of Books Printed Before 1601 in the 
Library of the Hispanic Society of America in New York: 

948A. Nebrija (Antonio de). 

Dictionarium ex sermone Latino in Hispaniensem et Dic. ex Hisp. in 
Latino sermone. 
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Antverpiae, In aedib. Ioannis Steelsij (printed by) Ioannes Latius, 
January, 1553. 
205A. Cancionero de romances, en que estan recopilados la mayor parte 
delos romances castellanos. 
Envers, Martin Nucio, 1550. 
321A. Dictionarium, Colloquia, sive formulae quatuor Linguarum, 
Belgicae, Gallicae, Hispanicae, Italicae. 
Anuers, Iehan VVithaye, 1571. 
1175A. Cuestion de Amor. 
Libro llamado Question de amor: nueuament hystoriado. 
[Antwerp?], 1551. 
563A. Fuente Constantino (Ponce de la) (Doctor Constantino). 
Summa de la doctrina christiana. {Translated into Spanish by Juan 
Martin Cordero]. 
Anvers, Guillermo Simon, 1558. 
637A. Granada (Luis de). 
Sermon en que se da aviso que en las caydas publicas de algunas per- 
sonas, ni se pierda el credito de la virtud de los buenos. 
Emberes, Christoual Plantino, 1590. 
687A. Guevara (Antonio de). 
Oratorio de religiosos. 
Enueres, Martin Nucio, [ca. 1555?]. 
1211A. Romances nuevamente sacados de historias antiguas de la crénica 
de Espana. 
Por Sepulveda, Lorenzo de. 
Anvers, Martin Nucio, [15—]. 
1391A. Tito Livio. 
Todas las decadas. 
Anvers, [sold by] Pedro Bellero, [ca. 1555?]. 
1399A. Torres Naharro (B. de). 
Comedia Calamita y Comedia Aqvilana. 
Anuers, Martin Nucio, [15—]. 
I may also suggest a few corrections as, for instance: 

280. This Spanish translation of Cicero which appeared under the title of 
Libros de M. T. Ciceron, was made by Francisco Thamara (Enveres, Ivan 
Steelsio, 1546), and not by Juan Jarava, who is the translator of the Paradoxas, 
y el Suetio de Scipion, which were apparently appended to the translation of F. 
Thamara. The title page reads: Libros . . de los Officcios, de la Amicicia, y de 
la Senectud; con la Economica de Xenophon, traducidos de latin en Romance 
castellano, por Francisco Tamara cathedratico de Cadiz: anadiéronse agora 
nuevamente las Paradoxas y el Sueno de Scipion, traducidos por Juan larava. 

496. This volume, Faciculus Mirrhe: Aqui comienca un devoto tratado en 
romance por un religioso de los menores, has a different title in the copy of the 
Library of the Hispanic Society: Fasciculus myrrhe, el qual tracta de la passion 
de nuestro redemptor lesu Christo. Anadio se un tractado de la vida de Christo 
y tambien un confessionario. Anvers, Martin Nucio, 1553. 
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558. “Fuchio Aleman (Leonardo) ,” should read: “Fuchs, Leonhard,” since 
“Aleman” only indicates his German nationality. Historia de yeruas, y plantas 
might be explained by adding: (Herbarum, Spanish translation by Juan Jara- 
va?). Anvers, Herederos de Arnaldo Byrcman, printed by Ivan Lacio, 1557. 

1422. “Valle Avalos (Harnando de) .. .” should read: “Valles, Pedro. 
Historia del Capitan Don Hernando de Aualos ... ,” since Hernando de Avalos 
is the subject of this work, not its author. 

We hope that the compilers of this most interesting bibliography will com- 
plete it some day with the works in Latin written by Spanish authors, but pub- 
lished in the Netherlands. In this connection we think, for instance, of Arias 
Montano, who was so closely associated with the Plantins, and who issued in 
Antwerp, with Christoph. Plantinus, his famous Polyglot Bible, besides so many 
other important volumes, such as his Humane salutis monumenta (Antuerpix 
ex prototypogr. regia, Christ. Plantinus, 1571), issued so elaborately with copper 
engravings; his works on Biblical criticism, such as the Davidis regis ac Pro- 
phetae aliorumque sacrorum vetum psalmus ex hebraica veritate in Latinum 
carmen observantissime conversos (Antuerpix, Plantini, 1574); the Elucida- 
tiones in omnia Sanctorum Apostolorum scripta (Antuerpix, Plantini, 1588) ; 
the Dictatum Christianum, sive Communes et aptoe Discipulorum Christi 
omnium portes (Antuerpix, Christ. Plantini, 1575), which was translated into 
French and published at ““Amberes” in 1579, and many more significant works 
of this high-placed and influential chaplain of Philip II. These numerous 
Latin volumes properly belong with the Spanish literature disseminated through 
the printing offices of the Netherlands. And if we may formulate another 
devout wish, it would be that another list be appended,—that of translations 
from the Spanish into French or Flemish-Dutch, of which the original was not 
reprinted in Flanders or Holland. M. Sabbe and M. Peeters-Fontainas are emi- 
nently qualified for this work, which would greatly increase our knowledge of 
the actual radiation of Spanish culture and of the information about Spain in 
its northern possessions. 

J. D. M. Ford and R. Lansing, Cervantes. A Tentative Bibliography of His 
Works and of the Biographical and Critical Material Concerning Him, 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univ. Press, 1931, XII +- 239 pp. 

The Editors of this Bibliography state very deliberately that it is “‘tenta- 
tive;” yet one is obliged to admire their courage in tackling so wide and inter- 
national a field as the Cervantes bibliography has become. Its manifold rami- 
fications,—multitudinous translations into no less than 40 languages, imitations 
both Spanish and foreign, selections from Cervantes’ works, the fate of the 
spurious Avellaneda’s Don Quijote and of El Buscapié, works attributed to 
Cervantes, lost works, scholarly elucidations,—the authors have listed all of 
these, and have consequently produced an imaginary catalogue of a Cervantes 
Library to date. They have thus given a bibliographical survey embracing the 
whole Cervantes field, affording a telling tableau of Cervantes’ fame and diffu- 
sion not only in Spain, but abroad as well. 


It is precisely this international aspect of Cervantes’ work that has been 
arousing an ever increasing interest, as is clearly evidenced by the recent study 
of Paul Hazard, Don Quichotte de Cervantes (1930), which constitutes a sur- 
vey of Cervantes research up to the present, and by the almost simultaneous 
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appearance of three extensive investigations on the subject of Cervantes in 
France: the Revue Hispanique of 1930 published a posthumous work of M. H. 
Neumann, Cervantes in Frankreich, soon followed by E. Crook’s. The Influence 
of Cervantes in France in the Seventeenth Century, while at the same time M. 
Bardon went over the same ground in his exhaustive “Don Quichotte” en France 
au XVIle et au XVIlle Siécle (1605-1815) (1931). Even within this narrow 
field, each of these three interesting studies contributed material which the others 
had neglected. A comparison of any one of these will also add a number of 
new titles to the present bibliography. This fact goes to illustrate the almost 
insurmountable difficulty in compiling anything like an exhaustive Cervantes 
bibliography that is to include all the multifarious offshoots to which his work 
and personality have given rise. 


The authors of this work are keenly aware of these obstacles. They state 
that they “invite the votaries of Cervantes and, indeed, all those interested and 
well disposed to provide the corrections and additions of which the present 
work stands in need. The field of learning is vast today, and it is chiefly through 
codperative endeavor that scholarly research can be made truly effective.” It 
would thus seem that the hoary individualistic attitude of the lone bibliographer 
is fast disappearing, yielding to a more social and codperative approach. These 
scholars should indeed be praised for this sincere effort to make this “tentative” 
bibliography as complete a survey as possible, thus serving as a reliable ground- 
work for many a future study, and sparing a countless number of precious hours 
now lost in preparatory investigations. 


We should welcome this volume especially as a most important step in the 
right direction. The field of Spanish literature, perhaps more than any other, 
is in need of a series of methodical bibliographies on many subjects and authors. 
They would, no doubt, be neither complete nor impeccable, but they would 
cut wide, open roads through the now hopelessly intricate forests of Spanish 
literary history. This need is especially true of the international aspects of its 
literature,—the diffusion of Spanish art and thought throughout the Western 
World. This the authors of the present volume have well understood, for they 
have not attempted to supplant the various exhaustive and detailed bibliographies 
already in existence, such as the three-volume critical descriptions of Cervantes’ 
works by L. Rius y de Llosellas; rather, by their comparatively short-title lists, 
they have furnished a bird’s-eye view of the status,—national and international, 
—of the Cervantian diffusion and scholarship. 


The authors’ invitation to contribute additions and corrections makes the 
reviewer feel no compunction in offering some suggestions. They should, for 
example, have included an Antwerp, 1670, edition of Don Quijote which I do 
not find listed: Vida y Hechos del Ingenioso Cauallero Don Quixote, 2 volumes 
(2 parts), Anvers, G. and J.-B. Verdussen (I: 14ff. 611 pp. Sff.; Il: 8ff. 694 

pp. 7ff.). As a sign of the sustained popularity of the works of Cervantes in 
France, they might have included, among the “Selected Works (French)”, the 
1809 edition of GEuvres choisies de Cervantes. Traduction nouvelle, Par H. 
Bouchon Dubournial, “Ancien Ingénieur”, Paris, Imprimerie des Sciences et des 
Arts, in 6 volumes. A curious volume which might have figured in the Biblio- 
graphy is: El Nigromantico de Svplicio Severo. Le dedica a las memorandas 
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Cenizas de la flor de la Andante Cavalleria .. . el nunca assazmente celebrado, 
Protocavallero Don Quijote de la Mancha ... En Granada, en la calle de Ben 
Amar. Afio 1670. A costa del Doctor Murillo, Vendedor de libros. 12° (Cf. 
Palau, III, p. 305). We also miss, for example, the long and significant, though 
somewhat naive criticism by Pierre Perrault, brother of the famous “Mother 
Goose” author, of the Don Quijote: Critique du Livre de Dom Quichotte de la 
Manche. Although it remained in manuscript until recently published by M. 
Bardon, this lengthy study had been mentioned by André Hallays in his Les 
Perrault (Paris, 1926), and its importance had been pointed out by Prof. G. L. 
van Roosbroeck in his review of this volume in the RoMaNic Review, XIX, 
1928, p. 63. 


The divisions of “Imitations,” so important for an estimate of Cervantes’ 
influence in world literature, and consequently for the comparative study of 
Spanish letters, might have been more exhaustively treated. In France alone, 
for example, one can hardly cite an author of note who did not in some way 
or other allude to the world masterpiece of Cervantes, and it was even used as 
a battleground in the numerous literary quarrels of the 17th and 18th centuries. 


Among the long list of Cervantes’ French inspirations, which is so illuminat- 
ing, the authors might have included in addition: the well-known work of 
Charles Sorel, Le Berger Extravagant or L’Anti-roman ou l’Histoire du Berger 
Lysis (1627-28, later ed. of 1633-34); A. de Montluc, comte de Cramail, Le 
Don Quixote Gascon, in his Jeux de ?’Inconnu (1630); Du Verdier, Le Cheva- 
lier Hipocondriaque (1632); Du Bail, Le Gascon extravagant, Histoire comique 
(1637, another ed. of 1639); Florian’s Fable XX, “Don Quichotte,” in his 
Fables (1792); Les Regrets de Sancho-Panca sur la Mort de son Asne, ou Dia- 
logue de Sancho et de Don Quichotte sur le méme Sujet, et autres Nouvelles en 
vers (1714); Abbé Jouffreau de Lagerie, Don Quichotte, Poéme héroi-comique 
(1782); Fourcroy, Sancho Panga (ca. 1659); Béjart, Don Quichot ou les En- 
chantemens de Merlin (staged in 1660); Mascarade de don Quichotte (acted 
in 1700); Fuzelier, the important author of the “Foire,” who was inspired by 
several of Cervantes’ works, as, e. g. in his Pierrot Sancho Pansa Gouverneur 
de Isle Barataria which followed his Arlequin et Scaramouche vendangeurs 
(acted at the Foire S. Laurent, 1710, and published in 1711); and in his Jupiter 
curieux impertinent, Divertissement (acted at the Foire $. Germain, 1711, pub- 
lished in the same year); J.-N. de Brasey, La Prévention ridicule ou la Caverne 
de Montésinos (issued in Mémoires politiques, amusans et satiriques ..., 1716); 
Valois d’Orville, Dom Quichotte Polichinelle, parody of Favart’s ballet of Don 
Quichotte chez la Duchesse (1743); Les Avantures de Don Quichotte “en feu 
d’artifice” (1771, referred to in Bachaumont’s Mémoires secrets, vol. XX1) ; 
Franconi cadet and Cuvelier, Don Quichotte et son Ecuyer Sancho Panga, 
Scénes équestres (acted 1810, published in the same year, another ed. 1811) ; 
Desaugiers, Brazier and Merle, Monsieur Croque-Mitaine, ou le Don Quichotte 
de Noisy-le-Sec (acted 1813, published in the same year) ; Bouchon Dubournial, 
Don Quichotte et Sancho Pansa a Paris en 1828; par un octogénaire paral ytique 
qui ne voit plus comme autrefois, et qui ne s’en croit pas moins sage (1828); 
G.-H. Bougeant’s Voyage merveilleux du Prince Fan-Férédin dans la Romancie 
ovee (1735), etc. 
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One may also suggest the inclusion of other editions of the works inspired 
by Cervantes, since their republication is an incontestable proof of their dis- 
semination of his influence abroad. So, for example, Laurent Bordelon’s L’His- 
toire des Imaginations extravagantes de Monsieur Oufle . . . , was not only 
issued in Paris, 1710, but also in Amsterdam, by E. Roger, P. Humbert, P. de 
Coup and the Fréres Chatelain. Likewise, Marivaux’s Pharsamond ou le Don 
Quichotte francois appeared not only at La Haye, 1737, but also in the same 
year at Paris, Prault Pére, in 2 vols., under the title: Pharsamon ou les Nouvelles 
Folies romanesques. The earliest edition of Bouscal, Guérin de [read “Guérin 
de Bouscal, Guyon”],—the important Dom Quixote de la Manche, Comédie,— 
should have been noted: Paris, T. Quinet, 1639, in-4, etc. 

It may be pointed out that several works are listed as anonymous, although 
the authors are known. Thus, e. g., Pichou should have been indicated as the 
author of the Folies de Cardénio (p. 129); ““C. D.” should have been filled in 
by “‘Cadillan de Lagarde” as the author of Don Quichotte ..., chevalier errant 
espagnol révolté; the Noces de Gamache .. . par Fuzelier, should obviously have 
been listed under “‘Fuzelier” instead of being left anonymous, etc. 


A considerable number of additions could be made to the division of 
“Music,” which would again point to the immeasurable fascination the Divine 
Madman exercised upon European culture. For two full centuries,—from the 
early 17th to the 19th,—he was one of the favorite themes for sumptuous 
ballets staged in France; yet many of these have not been included. For in- 
stance, there is record of Le Ballet de Don Quichot dansé par Mrs. Santenir, 
staged in the late 16th or early 17th century, and another of about the same 
period: L’Entrée en France de Don Quichot de la Manche. In the 18th century 
it enjoyed a similar vogue, and the compilers might have added Pleinchesne’s 
Programme des Aventures de Don Quichotte, Pantomime en trois actes, pré- 
cédées d’un Prologue ... ; le tout sur des airs connus, staged on Aug. 29, 1778; 
Noverre and Dauberval’s ballet, Les Noces de Gamache, danced at the marriage 
festivities of the Prince and Princess de Rohan. The authors might also have 
included Goldmann and Aude’s Bedéno ou le Sancho de Bisnager, mélodrame en 
3 actes en prose, précédé d’un prologue ... ; Musique de MM. Quaisain et ***; 
Ballet de M. Richard, first acted in Paris, on Oct. 6, 1807; or Planard’s Les 
Noces de Gamache, opéra-comique en trois actes et en prose. Paroles de M. 
Planard; Musique de M. Bochsa, first staged on Sept. 18, 1815 and printed the 
same year, etc. 


One may also suggest that the ballet of J. L. Milon and E. C. Lefebvre, 
Les Noces de Gamache (p. 141), be placed under 1801 instead of 1818, since 
the authors seem to imply that the work was only staged during 1801, although 
it was also published: Paris, D. Dupré, An IX (1801), in-8. The compilers 
should also have indicated (p. 140) the authorship of Don Quichotte chez la 
Duchesse of 1743, since it was by no less a dramatist than Favart. 


We miss under the divisions of “Biography and Criticism” and “Special 
Topics,”"—divisions which frequently and unavoidably overlap,—such well 
known references to Cervantes as Le Tombeau des Romans by Fancan (1626); 
Sorel’s illuminating sample of early literary criticism: De la Connaissance des 
bons Livres, ou Examen de Plusieurs Autheurs (1671); Charles Perrault’s sig- 
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nificant references in his Paralléles des Anciens et des Modernes (1688-1697), 
as well as the various discussions of the outstanding literary critic of his day, 
Abbé Desfontaines. No less important are several 19th century discussions 
omitted: Lemonnier’s “Cervantes” in his Répertoire de la Littérature ancienne 
et moderne (1824); the pioneer work of Ph. Chasles, who, with von Schack, 
practically inaugurated the study of Spanish comparative literature: Etudes 
sur PEspagne et sur les Influences de la Littérature espagnole en France et en 
Italie (1847); the study of Jules Claretie, Cervantes et Don Quichotte, in the 
Conférences du Grand-Orient, Dec., 1864; Eugéne Baret’s study of Cervantes’ 
sources in his De I’ “Amadis de Gaule” et de son Influence sur les Moeurs et sur 
la Littérature au XVle et au XVIle siécle, which went through two editions; 
the important contribution of F. Vézinet, Moliére, Florian et la Littérature 
espagnole (1909); G. Larroumet’s Marivaux, sa Vie et ses CEuvres d’aprés de 
nouveaux Documents (1882), of which a chapter discusses “Marivaux et 
Cervantes”; W. Seele’s Voltaire’s Roman “Zadig ou la Destinée;” eine Quellen- 
forschung (1891), taking up the question as to whether Cervantes was Vol- 
taire’s source for certain episodes, etc. 


The authors might add several works on the illustrations of Don Quijote, 
since they have such a division: Marquet de Vasselot, Ch.-A. Coypel et l’His- 
toire de Don Quichotte in the Nouvelles Archives de Art francais (1887); F. 
Ingersoll-Smouse, Charles-Antoine Coypel (1694-1752), in the Revue de l’Art 
ancien et moderne (1920); J. Cain, Les Premiéres Illustrations frangaises de Don 
Quichotte, in Mélanges Bertaux (1924), etc. 


There are considerable inconsistencies and inaccuracies which should be 
eliminated in a future edition. So, for example, the authors might supply the 
original French title of Bory de Saint-Vincent, Sur I’Itinéraire de Don Quichotte 
de la Manche, issued at the end of vol. IV of Cervantes’ CEuvres choisies, trans- 
lated by Bouchon Dubournial, 1807, instead of an inaccurate Spanish title 
without indication of date or place of printing (p. 198); they might indicate 
the original Russian title of the work of Lunacharski, instead of listing only 
a Dutch translation of this work (p. 132); they apparently did not realize that 
the work: Portret, Het, Van Michel Cervantes, which they consider “Andénimo,” 
published at “La Haya, J. de Groot, 1804” (p. 135), is only a Dutch transla- 
tion of the French work by Dieulafoy, Michel: Le Portrait de Michel [supply 
de| Cervantes, comédie en trois actes et en prose, Paris, Huet et Charon, An 
XI (1803) (listed on p. 126); furthermore, they list the German translation 
of this work under the name of the translator: Schmidt, F. S., Cervantes Por- 
trait. Lustspiel nach dem Franzs. (Leipzig, Rein, 1804) (p. 136); the sub- 
title of F. B. Franz Biedermann (p. 198) seems confused, and should read: 
Don Quichotte et la Tache de ses Traducteurs: Eclaircissements nouveaux sur 
le style et esprit de Voriginal, et sur linterprétation de son texte, développés 
dans une analyse du début de son nouveau traducteur francais, M. Viardot. 
The name of Thémiseul de Saint-Hyacinthe is strangely confused (p. 102): 
“Modanasius (Chrisostome) pseud. (i.e. Hyacinthe Cordonnier de St. Hya- 
cinthe)” should read: “Mathanasius (Chrisostome) pseud. (i. e. Hyacinthe 
Cordonnier, called Thémiseul de Saint-Hyacinthe)”. In this connection, the 
authors quote the sixth edition of his work, Le Chef d’aeuvre d’un Inconnu, of 
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1732, as well as several later editions (1745, 1754, 1758, 1807), and yet do not 
mention the first five editions. The titles in the minor languages are frequently 
erroneous. For example, the entry of Heijnsius (p. 130) contains some fifteen 
errors in Dutch, and should read: Don Clarazel de Gontarnos ofte den buytens- 
poorigen Dolende Ridder, behelsende desselfs standvastige liefde voor de schoone 
Silviana; syne dappere daden, avanturen, gevechten tegen wreede reusen, mon- 
sters, tovenaars en boos-aardige Ridders, etc. 


As for the technical organization of the varied material presented, one 
might offer several suggestions to make the work more easily consultable in a 
future edition. A general index of names and titles would greatly facilitate 
the looking up of individual authors and works. It would be advisable to indi- 
cate the source of each entry; to mark the works that have been examined by 
the authors, and those based on catalogues, with their frequently erroneous 
entries. Such divisions as “Imitations” might be subdivided under countries, 
in order to follow the same system as in most of the other divisions, as well as 
to clarify somewhat the unwieldy bulk now massed together. Some of the 
Cervantes influences with music are listed under “Imitations,” whereas they 
should have been listed under “Music” for the sake of consistency, or at least 
referred to with a cross-reference. So, for example, Le Nouveau Don Quichotte 
of Boissel and Champein is listed under “Imitations” (p. 124) instead of under 
“Music”, as its subtitle would indicate: “Opéra-bouffon en deux actes, paroles de 
M. Boissel, Musique de M. Champein,” first staged at the Tuileries on May 25, 
1789. (The authors might here have added that it was staged again at Nantes 
in Nov., 1790). The same applies to the frequently overlapping divisions of 
“Biography and Criticism” and “Special Topics.” There are still other incon- 
sistencies which should be avoided. For example, the play, Sancho Panga dans 
son Isle (p. 140) is classified first as anonymous, then as by Poinsinet, le jeune, 
then as by Poinsinet, and finally is attributed to [Poinsinet, le jeune.], all fol- 
lowing one another in the same column. The play, Preciosa, is listed under 
Wolff, and later in the same column (p. 141) under Weber, the composer of 
music for it, etc. The French translations of El Curioso Impertinente (p 61) 
and of El Cautivo (p. 71) are listed under the translations of Don Quijote 
instead of under “Selections.” Similarly two editions of Nouvelles Espagnoles 
are listed under translations of Don Quijote (p. 62), instead of under transla- 
tions of the Novelas Ejemplares or of “Selections”, etc. 


These examples of corrections, additions and inconsistencies are by no 
means exhaustive. They may, according to the gracious wish of the compilers, 
contribute to make this tentative bibliography somewhat less tentative in a new 
edition. A thorough and accurate revision of the whole work seems to impose 
itself before the definite version, which the authors seem to promise, is issued. 
Bulky as this tentative bibliography of 239 pages is, the definite one will proba- 
bly be very materially increased. As it now stands, it proves the almost insur- 
mountable difficulties which beset the bibliographers of any extensive mass of 
literature. Nevertheless, even in this state, it presents a general estimate of the 
status of Cervantes’ works, diffusion, influence and criticism, and should suggest 
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many fields for new and fruitful investigations; and for this we should be 
grateful to the authors. 


BARBARA MATULKA 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, 
New York UNIVERSITY 


ITALIAN LITERARY QUARTERLY 


INCE our last report was devoted almost exclusively to fiction and drama, 
S it may not be out of place to start our present quarterly with discussions 
on poetry. Poetry, apparently, is holding its own, if not in quality, at 
least in quantity. Our poets, of late, find it opportune to gather their scattered 
journal and periodical contributions into graceful volumes. These volumes 
show judicious preparation: wise rejections, retouchings, sublimations,—all of 
which factors contribute much to impart a tone of seriousness and good taste. 
Let it suffice to call attention to a few of these series prepared with meticulous 
care and taste: Among others, Giulio Preda’s excellent “‘collections,” launched 
several seasons back, the “Mondadori” series, and the “Eroica”’. 


And now, a few words relative to several volumes of poetry we have at 
hand. Two volumes decorously edited by Vallecchi of Florence are Domenico 
Giuliotti’s Poesie and Carlo Delcroix’s 1 miei canti. Of the two, Giuliotti’s, in 
our estimation, shows greater distinction. The Poesie consist of selections, 
ranging from 1905 on, extracted from magazine and periodical contributions. 
These poems are marked by a genuineness of feeling and honesty of intro- 


spection. There is to be found also a melodic line, as in the following stanza: 


“Svanito il volto della giovinezza, 
come dentro uno specchio che s’appanni, 
gelidi, grigi, senza canto, gli anni, 
si rammatassan sulla mia tristezza.” (Fallimento) 


As for Carlo Delcroix, it may be said in passing that the poems contained in his 
last volume enjoy greater popularity than they actually deserve. The volume 
ran through a second edition (upwards of 13,000). Whatever the shortcomings 
(certainly not few), the poems have a certain intimacy and sincerity. Coupled 
with the fact that Delcroix is an ardent nationalist and a militant Fascist, the 
vogue of his poems is also explainable in that he has a large following in Italy. 
Our principal objections to the present poems may be summed up in four 
points: They decidedly lack a note of fervid inspiration, they are frequently 
dry, and too frequently lose their singing and rhythmic accents, and, finally, 
some of them may be condemned for lack of poetry. In Gli esuli del pane 
(S. T. E. Serenissima; Venice), F. M. Gualtieri sings of the exodus of Italians 
who left Italy but yesterday for remote corners of the world in quest of bread. 
He glorifies this courageous type of Italian who has won success through work, 
—literally, by the sweat of his brow. The poems contained in this volume, to 
be sure, will interest only a limited public. They may have also some value in 
national sentiment. And, if they lack universal appeal, they possess, none the 
less, a certain loftiness of feeling that signal them out as above the ordinary. 
At this moment reference may be made to Umberto Biscottini’s Poeti del 
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Risorgimento (R. Giusti; Leghorn), essays of some penetration on the major 
and minor poets of the first three decades of the 19th century. 

CriTIcIsM AND Varia. First, in order of importance, comes Benedetto 
Croce’s history of Europe in the 19th century, Storia d’Europa nel secolo deci- 
monono (Laterza; Bari), a work which has already run through a second edition. 
It is an interpretation on broad canvass, liberally treated, and is, furthermore, 
an appeal for understanding beyond prejudices and political issues. Since the 
survey extends to 1915, one may ask if the author is revolving in his mind an 


evaluation of that most eventful period beginning with the World War up- 
wards to our day. 


We have before us two volumes of interest dealing with contemporary 
authors. Though the studies have parallel outlines, the treatment is decidedly 
varied. The first, Antonio Baldini’s Amici allo spiedo (Vallecchi; Florence), 
contains studies of some of the leading literati of contemporary Italy. With all 
the apparent good nature of the appraisals Baldini manages to inject here and 
there a mordant invective. These essays are accompanied by discussions and 
reviews of the principal works of the authors treated. The second volume, 
Carlo Linati’s Scrittori anglo-americani d’oggi (Corticelli; Milan), consists of 
formal studies, serious, lacking completely the jest and humor that Baldini so 
skillfully inserts in his views. Linati discusses, with surprising illumination, a 
number of English and American authors, among others, A. Huxley, Virginia 
Woolf, Lytton Strachey, Ernest Hemingway, Thornton Wilder. However, 
names, such as Ezra Pound, might well have been excluded. Or else, he should 


have had a separate chapter devoted to the dilettants. For the Italian reading 
public Linati would have, thus, drawn a definite line between the major and the 
minor contemporary English and American writers. Ezra Pound, for instance, 
is known the world over for his super-activity in literary problems of small 
moment. Besides, his name has smarted many an ear for his inadequate rendi- 
tions of Guido Cavalcanti’s poems. But for this Mr. Linati’s evaluations coin- 
cide with English criticisms; and his book, on the whole, is well done. 


Two biographies worthy of mention are Federico V. Nardelli’s L’uomo 
segreto, vita e croci di Luigi Pirandello (Mondadori; Milan). Aided by Pi- 
randello himself, Nardelli has brought to light hitherto unknown facts regarding 
the distinguished Sicilian. Handsomely gotten up and profusely illustrated, the 
biography falls under the current professional formulae: factual interpretations 
with copious, if not stylistic, flow of language. Camillo Antona-Traversi con- 
tinued to swell the list of biographies on D’Annunzio in “Curriculum vitae” di 
Gabriele D’ Annunzio (Casa del Libro; Rome). Compiled from documents and 
diaries, the book touches upon the main events (dates, publications, etc.), 
chronologically arranged, of the poet’s life. The period studied, 1863-1910, 
we assume, constitutes the first volume of a series contemplated by Traversi. 
So far as we are concerned, the present volume covers the important epoch of 
the poet’s production. The World War and post-War activities of D’Annunzio 
can but remotely interest contemporary history, much less contemporary litera- 
ture. In this connection mention should be made of an English study of the 
famous poet, Leonard Bacon’s The Furioso (Harpers; New York), a long poem, 
in which the versatile genius is observed in the satirical vein. Nevertheless, the 
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author might have dispensed with much of the flaying and “debunking”. One 
may not be in sympathy with a man’s posture in life, or his morality, yet, if 
these points are not detachable from his creations, neither should they be mo- 
tives of prejudice. It is our opinion that had the biographer been more sym- 
pathetic in his treatment, he would have been in a more receptive mood to see 
D’Annunzio in his moments of undeniable g-eatness. 


Not infrequently nor without reason have we proffered praise to the 
scholarly house of Laterza and Sons, of Bari, for sponsoring such worthy and 
serious studies in the arts and philosophies. Among others we might record, 
we shall limit ourselves to the seven volumes we have on hand. They are: 
Nicola Festa’s translations, Frammenti degli stoici antichi (Vol. 1, Zenone), ac- 
companied with copious notes and references; a translation of Emperor Julian, 
the Apostate’s Degli dei e degli uomini, prepared with an introduction by 
Raffaello Prati; an Italian version of Gilbert Murray’s Euripides and His Times 
by Ninia Ruffini. In addition, Giulio Grasselli views contemporary times in a 
philosophical autobiography with esthetic, artistic, and historic values, entitled 
Storia di una mente (Testimonianze del nostro tempo). In the famous series, 
“Scrittori d’Italia,” Roberto Palmarocchi has issued, with exhaustive notes and 
indices, Francesco Guicciardini’s dialogues and discourses, Reggimento di Firenze. 
In Problemi di storia antica Gaetano de Sanctis surveys problems in ancient 
history dealing with Greece, Asia, Africa, Rome. Finally, Alessandro Schiavi 
has brought out Salvador de Madariaga’s Spagna, a study of contemporary Spain. 


Among odds and ends we should like to mention Alfonso Sandro’s Nuovi 
aneddoti teatrali (Formiggini; Rome), a compilation of stories and anecdotes 
revolving about the theatre. In English, Mr. Joseph Spencer Kennard published 
an extensive study of the history of the Italian theatre, The Italian Theatre 
(Rudge; New York), gracefully gotten up, with many illustrations, in two 
volumes. Whatever its shortcomings, this study is destined to serve the English- 
speaking public in a somewhat similar fashion as Luigi Tonelli’s I/ teatro italiano 
serves Italians. For a survey in English of the 1932 literary season in Italy, 
reference may be made to the chapter on “Italian Literature” in The New In- 
ternational Year Book (New York; 1933). For a review of publications and 
various activities in the literary world (season of 1932), there is the amusing 
and reliable Bompiani Year Book, Almanacco letterario, with hundreds of illus- 
trations, caricatures, photographs and other features. 


Lastly, but certainly not in importance, we wish to call attention to a criti- 
cal text of Dante’s Vita nuova re-edited by the Dantist, M. Barbi. The text, 
issued through the Bemporad Press (Florence), is the first of a series, “Edizione 
Nazionale delle Opere di Dante,” sponsored by the Societa Dantesca Italiana. 
The text, prepared with an introduction of conscientious and meticulous scholar- 
ship, is destined to serve both Dantists and laymen. For a critical review and 
tribute of excellence of this Vita nuova we may refer to Natalino Sapegno’s 
article, ‘Per il testo critico della Vita nuova di Dante,” featured in the October 
issue of La Nuova Italia. 


O. A. BoNTEMPO 
Crry CoLLece, New York 
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ROMANCE LANGUAGE CLASS-TEXTS 


Moliére, L’Avare. Edited with Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary by Eugéne 

Lebert and H. Stanley Schwarz, N. Y., American Book Co., 1933, 225 pp. 

The originality of this edition consists in the blending of linguistic and 
grammatical explanations with a literary interpretation of the text. The editors 
have attempted, and I believe successfully, to emphasize, without overlooking 
the linguistic difficulties, the usually neglected literary and intellectual aspects 
of this delightful comedy of character by Moliére. In the Remarks are con- 
tained textual explanations and enlightening observations on the playwright 
and his life, simple but direct allusions to the ideals and principles of classicism, 
to the effect that, with careful guidance on the part of the teacher, seventeenth 
century classicism in general, and Moliére’s transposition of it to the comic art 
in particular, will have a real conceptual meaning in the mind of the student. 
This intermingling of the abstract classical with the concrete modern, this 
transference, so to speak, of the ideals and ideas of seventeenth century civiliza- 
tion to modern concepts, the conscious efforts of the editors to point out the 
universal and the particular constitute a refreshing innovation in textual litera- 
ture. 

The editors have given us a shorter introduction, electing to drop a number 
of debatable biographical and historical details. I believe, however, that such 
facts as given in the Historical and Literary Remarks might, in view of their 
immediate relationship to the text, prove to be of greater value than a lengthy 
introduction which, even if read, is quickly forgotten by an average under- 
graduate. 

M. BrussaLy 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, 
New York UNIVERSITY 


A. Patacio Va.pEs, José. Edited with Introduction, Notes, Exercises, and 
Vocabulary by Juan Cano and Edith Cameron, Illustrations by Alberto 
Cugat. N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1932, XXI + 211 pp. 


After reading through the latest addition to the collection of “Joseana” 
one is almost impelled to refer back to the title-page, expecting to see there some 
such comforting title as, “José Made Easy”, or, “So Simple That Any Man, 
Woman or Child May Read It,” for the editors have obligingly undertaken to 
change the text of this beloved novel in order to make it available to even the 
first-year student. 


The advisability of modernizing old masterpieces has often been debated. 
Even those most opposed to this practice are inclined to justify it when the 
modernization is done artistically and when the purpose is to remove such ob- 
stacles as obsolete forms of spelling and grammar, but it is indeed difficult to 
accept an excuse for simplifying a modern masterpiece. The reviewer does 
not favor the practice, especially when omissions, additions and substitutions 
are so numerous as to change the style of the author and when, as in the case 
of José, the original work is not particularly difficult. In this edition it fre- 
quently seems as though the color and subtle humor have been entirely expunged 
from the text. Those realistic touches for which Armando Palacio Valdés is 
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so beloved by his readers have been at times ruthlessly mutilated, while some of 
the most beautiful passages in the book, such as the description of don Fernando 
de Meira alone at night in his “casa solariega”, are omitted altogether, in the 
latter case leaving a most interesting character divested of his fitting back- 
ground. The editors’ aim, to simplify and to adapt this edition of José to the 
Buchanan, Keniston and other lists, has served as justification for a large number 
of alterations which, as far as the reviewer can see, do not serve their purpose 
and bring about at times not only ungrammatical constructions but misrepre- 
sentation of the facts as they are given by Palacio Valdés in this delightful 
novel. 

In the opening sentence of the book, one reads in place of “No os vayais 
sin echar una ojeada a Rodillero”, “No os vayais sin ver Rodillero.” This is 
an unfortunate substitution, for not only does the phrase sound awkward to 
the Spanish ear, but it is also grammatically incorrect. On this point, the 
Gramdtica de la Lengua Espanola (Madrid, 1931, num. 241b) states that the 


et 99 


preposition “a” is used 
“Con nombres propios que no sean de personas o animales, cuando 
no lleven articulo: he visto a Cadiz; ... 
“Nota. Debe evitarse el galicismo en que incurren algunos diciendo 
dejé Valencia por dejé a Valencia.” 


If the editors considered that the expression “echar una ojeada” was too difficult 
for the student, they should not have allowed it to occur on pages 54 and 84. 


Other changes, as, for instance, “el mar” to “la mar”, which the editors 
consistently carry out at the beginning, are disregarded further on in the book. 
The expression “de nuevo” appears as in the original on page 2, line 9; p. 8, ll. 9 
and 14; p. 90, 1. 1, but it becomes “‘otra vez” on p. 6, |. 1, and p. 15, 1. 9. On 
p- 6, 1. 10, “nuevamente” is changed to “otra vez”. The common expression 
“pedir limosna” is changed to “pedir el pan” on pp. 62 and 64, but on p. 74 
the expression “pedir limosna”’ is retained. The same inconsistency is found in 
the changing of “clavandole una mirada altiva” to “echandole una mirada 
glacial”, on p. 54, |. 20, whereas on p. 84, 1. 4, “echandole una mirada altiva” 
is retained. The effort to substitute cognates has obviously led the editors to 
use expressions which are not idiomatic in either Spanish or English. This may 
also be seen in the revising of “una hermosa joven, alta, fresca, somrosada . . .” 
to read “una joven, alta, fresca, con un rostro de color de rosa” (p. 13, 1. 22- 
23). In this case, not only is the expression “color de rosa” unidiomatic, but 
“con un rostro” is an anglicism. Some of these changes, such as “alcoba”, 
which is replaced by “cuarto de dormir” (p. 24, 1. 22), although grammatically 
correct, not only are not good idiomatic Spanish, but would lead the American 
student to believe that if we say in Spanish “‘cuarto de dormir” for “bedroom”, 
we would say, by analogy, “cuarto de vivir” and “‘cuarto de comer” for “living 
room” and “dining room” respectively. This tendency to depart from idiomatic 
usage by substituting expressions either extremely stilted or unnatural is seen 
also in the following changes: “Playa de guijo” to “playa de piedrezuelas” (p. 
2, 1. 17-18); “una chispa de espiritualismo” to “un poco de espiritualidad 
(p. 3, 1. 21); “nadie se aburre” to “no hay nadie que no sepa lo que hacer; 
no hay tiempo para ello” (p. 3, 1. 1-2); “dié un codazo a otro” to “did con 
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el pie a otro” (p. 7, |. 10); “‘sin poder sosegar el flujo de las carcajadas” to “sin 
poder parar de reir a carcajadas;” “se planté delante de José con los brazos en 
jarra y le dijo” to “se paré delante de José y le dijo con fria calma” (p. 54, 
1. 14-15); “qué miedosa eres” to “qué miedo tienes” (p. 80, 1. 7). 

Various expressions used by Valdés have been replaced by the following: 
“no he dicho una palabra” (p. 12, |. 27); “José no respondié una palabra” (p. 
39, l. 15); “no podia entender una palabra” (p. 78, |. 20-21); “apreté un poco 
el paso sin pronunciar una palabra” (p. 73, |. 22-23); and “el sefior de Meira 
iba taciturno y melancélico sin decir una palabra” (p. 86, 1. 16-17). There 
may be cases in which, for emphasis, the expression “una palabra” is used as an 
elipsis for “ni una palabra” or in place of the negative “no dijo palabra, etc.”, 
but the Gramdtica de la Lengua Espanola (num. 79f) states that: “El empleo 
innecesario del articulo indeterminado um, una es galicismo del que se abusa 
modernamente,...”. In this case, however, it betrays the influence of English, 
and is very misleading to the student when used as generally as the editors have 
used it. 


Nor are the editors entirely successful in their attempt to conform to the 
Keniston idiom list. As an example, the expression “de suerte que”, which 
occurs several times in the novel and which has a frequency of twenty-nine 
on the Keniston list, has apparently been considered too difficult and therefore 
is replaced by other expressions; yet “de esta suerte”, with a frequency of eight 
on the Keniston list, is left as in the original (p. 53, 1. 23). 


The following passages illustrate some of the pitfalls into which the editors 


have been led in their quest for simplification: 

“[Los marineros}] echando una ultima mirada al mar, inmévil y oscuro, 
dejaron aquel sitio y se entraron poco a poco en el lugar.” 

“José también enderezé los pasos hacia él . . . Siguid rapidamente la unica 
calle, bastante clara a la sazén por el gran numero de tabernas que estaban 
abiertas: .. .” 
is changed (p. 15, l. 13-18) to: 

“[ José] echando una mirada al mar, tranquilo y obscuro, dejé aquel sitio 
y se dirigié poco a poco hacia el lugar.” 

“Ya habia anochecido cuando José se alejé de la playa y entré en el 
pueblo. Siguié rapidamente la unica calle, bastante clara todavia por el gran 
numero de tabernas que estaban abiertas . . ” 

According to this version, the sailors are replaced by José, who leaves the 
beach slowly and follows the street rapidly (apparently he has gained impetus). 
The street is still light because of the taverns, yet night has just fallen. The 
editors seem to suggest that the taverns are lit during the day. 

On the same page (1. 7-8) Elisa on taking leave of José says: “Hasta luego; 
date prisa para que llegues cuando estemos cenando.” This is the opposite of 
the meaning the author intended to convey, for later José is asked to leave 
because Elisa’s family is about to begin their dinner. 

In changing “el pescador todos los dias se despide para la mar” to “el 
pescador todos los dias sale al mar”, for the purpose of simplification, the editors 
have tampered with the thought conveyed by the author. In the original, the 
implication is that the fisherman takes leave of his family as though he were 
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undertaking a dangerous task from which he may not return—in the editors’ 
revision the subtlety of the expression is quite lost. Again, we find “ese infinito 
azul de agua” changed to “ese infinito azul del agua” (p. 3, |. 26-27), thus 
making “infinito azul” one of the properties of “agua.” 

Evidently for the purpose of employing a cognate for the English “viperous 
tongue”, the editors have put into the mouth of Teresa the expression “lengua 
viperina” in place of the very common “lengua de vibora” used by the author. 
It would be most unusual, indeed, for a character such as Teresa to use an ex- 
pression which would not be understood by at least ninety-nine per cent of the 
people of her class. This is a case where a cognate has been dragged in by the 
hair, so to speak, in order to simplify the text, disregarding its suitability to the 
place and people described. 

All of these changes, however, are comparatively unimportant and might 
be overlooked were it not for the many changes in paragraph construction, (as, 
for instance, “‘una vez alli salté con gran cuidado, tratando de no hacer ningun 
ruido, al suelo”) (p. 78, 1. 1-2), but they are too numerous and lengthy to set 
forth in a review of this nature. Too often the intrinsic beauty of the story 
has been sacrificed unnecessarily, leaving only the plot interest in place of the 
original charm which makes the work of Valdés so peculiarly his own. 

Pepro VILLA FERNANDEZ 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, 
New York UNIVERSITY 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE INSTITUTE OF FRENCH STUDIES 


HE above Publications form the subject of two long articles recently 
"T published in France and Switzerland. First, in the Paris Figaro of Feb. 

9, the well-known critic, Prof. Jacques Crépet opens his discussion of 
these volumes with the following statement: “There exists in America at present 
a center of French studies to which our sympathy as well as our gratitude must 
be extended; it is the Institute of French Studies of New York, the activity of 
which has been manifesting itself for several years by very important publica- 
tions.” He then devotes special attention to Dr. Rhodes’ Cult of Beauty in 
Charles Baudelaire, which he calls “‘a work of capital importance,” and Prof. 
van Roosbroeck’s Persian Letters Before Montesquieu, characterized by him as 
“an anthology with a copious preface which constitutes a true history of this 
pseudo-epistolary genre in which, all over Europe, the satire of contemporary 
customs found one of its first modes of expression.” After speaking of several 
other volumes of the series, he comes to Dr. Rhodes’ edition of Mallarmé’s 
Derniére Mode, concerning which he adds: “Remy de Gourmont, Jean Moréas, 
Fontainas and Thibaudet had devoutly wished for the reconstitution of its 
text.” And he concludes by thanking Dr. Rhodes “most heartily for having 
restored to us these surprising and frequently prodigious pages . . . as well as for 
his introduction, as rich in documents as in critical commentary.” 

The second article is found under the title “Hommage a |’Amérique,” 
contributed by Prof. René Bray of the University of Lausanne, author of the 
valuable Formation de la Doctrine Classique en France and many other works, 
to the Gazette de Lausanne of Feb. 19. Prof. Bray first gives an account of the 
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modern research methods in French literary history which, he says, were or- 
ganized by Gustave Lanson and Georges Renard about 30 years ago, when 
“France, as is most natural, led the investigations into the treasury of her na- 
tional literature.” Switzerland and Belgium then “furnished a number of in- 
vestigators,” who were joined by “many German scholars,” notably Dannheisser, 
Otto Stiefel, Herrig and others. “Italian universities and also, but in a very 
minor degree, English universities, furnished a number of studies which were 
not negligible.” 

Since the War, during which all this collaboration was destroyed, “erudi- 
tion and history,” continues M. Bray, “have lost their attraction in Germany: 
philosophic syntheses tempt the minds there more than patient analyses.” In 
Italy the same evolution has been revealed, for Italian studies on French litera- 
ture “are less numerous than formerly, and they are more frequently personal 
interpretations than objective investigations.” As for Rumania, its contribu- 
tion “is not entirely negligible; it is that of an active, but of a small country.” 
England, on the other hand, “has never contributed much.” “In short,” he 
adds, “French scholars would be almost the only ones to explore French literary 
history if it were not for the new aid that has come to us from the United 
States.” 

“The collaboration among all occidental nations,” according to M. Bray, 
“thanks to which so many precious results had been acquired before the 
War—has, therefore, become a Franco-American collaboration. In this respect, 
the United States have now gathered the heritage of Germany. These seminars 
of advanced students, enthusiastic collaborators, where, under the direction of 
one master, a number of them pursue vast investigations,—it is in America that 
one now finds them. Only such University organizations can produce the 
exploration of the deeper layers of French literature.” 

Mr. Bray then cites, as examples, “the two American centres which are at 
this moment the most active in the domain here treated,—the seminar of H. C. 
Lancaster” in Johns Hopkins, and “that of G. L. van Roosbroeck” in Columbia. 
The former scholar, he adds, “has been devoting himself for more than ten 
years to the study of the French theatre, begun by Germany,” whereas the 
work of the latter, though it “runs along the same lines, is less limited in scope.” 

“The Institute of French Studies,” M. Bray then remarks, “has given us, 
among other publications, precious bibliographies, studies on the history of the 
stage of the 17th century and on Old French. One of its principal efforts is 
directed towards the study of the popular theatre of the 18th century and the 
dramatic parodies of Voltaire, Rousseau and other great authors.” Such re- 
searches cannot be undertaken in France, for the students there, as well as the 
teachers, “do not have the necessary time in view of our system of studies.” 
“These American scholars,” he pursues, “have dug up hundreds of forgotten 
documents and plays; they have revived twenty almost unknown authors. 
No doubt, those thus revived are no geniuses, and sometimes they even lack 
talent,—but against this background the great personalities of Corneille, 
Moliére, Racine take on clearer features ... When we possess this mass of 
erudite information, we can define more precisely the personality of the authors, 
approach more closely the mystery of genius. This erudition prepares and 
justifies criticism.” 
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“Recently Belgium,” concludes M. Bray, “has decided to attach to its 
universities a number of scholars, not overburdened with teaching, able to de- 
vote all their activity to research work. But our example in this domain is 
most evidently America,—this America so decried in Europe, so unjustly decried, 
since it has been able, notwithstanding the temptations of an unrivaled material 
prosperity, to consecrate to the culture of the mind these active centers of 
scholarship, which the universities I have mentioned provide. At least let us 
render to America the homage which is due to it, for the powerful help which 
it has been bringing to us for our study of literary history, and that in a field 
where obstacles mount, were it only the difficulty of the foreign language. 
But above ail, let us render homage to America for the example which in its 
turn it is setting us,—whatever its detractors may say,—of the cultivation of 
spiritual values.” 

We deeply appreciate the very kind words of this distinguished scholar, 
but, at the same time, we are somewhat puzzled by his inference that American 
scholars are “not overburdened with teaching.” If, as he states elsewhere in 
his article, “French universities are far more establishments for teaching than 
centers of research,” we wonder what his remarks would be were he to view 
the average daily program of an American college professor.! 


J. L. G. 


VARIA 


EDUCATIONAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHIC—THE AMERICAN IrIsH HIsTORICAL 


Society, at its 35th annual meeting held at Headquarters (132 E. 16th St., N. 
Y.) on Jan. 28, elected the following as Honorary Members: Dr. F. N. Robinson, 
Professor of English at Harvard, and J. L. Gerig. Since its founding in 1897 


1 Since noting the comment on the Institute’s work, published in a recent issue of the 
Zeitschrift fiir franzdsischen und englischen Unterricht (cf. ROMANIC REVIEW, XXIV, 1933, 
p. 82), my attention has been called to the fact that Frenchmen had already anticipated the 
Germans in appreciating the publications of these young scholars. In order, then, to be fair to 
all that are concerned, I may be excused for making the following quotations: Prof. Mario 
Roques (Romania, LVIII, 1932, p. 156): “The Institute . . . has been developing for several 
years a remarkable activity in the domain of French and comparative literature”; Prof. A. Brulé 
(Revue Anglo-Américaine, April, 1932, No. 4, p. 356 sq.): “. . . the Institute of French 
Studies has been doing such useful work that from now on its publications become indispensable 
for the study of our literary history”; Prof. Daniel Mornet, who had already spoken most 
favorably of the volumes issued by the Institute in the Revue d’Histoire Littéraire de la 
France (Oct.-Dec., 1930, p. 623), returned to this subject in the same review in 1931 
(XXXVIII, No. 4, Oct.-Dec., pp. 633-34) as follows: “The publications . . . , of which Mr. 
van Roosbroeck is the director, reflect the greatest honor upon that University ... The re- 
search has been carried out with a scrupulous and patient method; and there are found in all 
the works of the series the same care about precise documentation and the same soundness in 
research”; and, finally, Prof. Jean Gessler, who had already stated in the Leuvensche Bijdragen 
(XXII, 1930, No. 4, pp. 103-105) that the Institute “has given, ever since its relatively recent 
foundation, fine proofs of its indefatigable activity in the domain of Romanic studies,” adds 
in the same review in 1932 (Vol. XXIV, pp. 52-53) the following remarks: “The American 
professor G. L. van Roosbroeck possesses and practices, after the fashion of Socrates, the 
maieutique or the art of ‘delivering the mind’, and of stimulating it. Thanks to him, and to 
the collaborators whom he inspires, leads and encourages by putting at their disposal the treasures 
of his science, of his experience and of his library, America has furnished a considerable 
contribution to the history of French literature in general, and to that of the 18th century in 
particular.” 
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the Society has elected in all 7 Honorary Members, the others being H. E. 
Patrick, Cardinal Hayes, New York; Dr. Eoin MacNeill, Professor of History in 
the National University and formerly Minister of Education, Dublin; Judge 
Morgan J. O’Brien, venerable leader of the New York Bar; Michael F. Dooley, 
State Vice-President of the Society for Rhode Island, Providence; and W. C. 
Durant, New York. Besides a large and well-endowed Headquarters, the So- 
ciety owns a library of more than 30,000 volumes and issues annually numerous 
publications to its more than 5,000 members in the United States and other 
countries. Its officers are: President-General, James McGurrin; First Vice- 
President-General, Jos. F. O’Connell of Mass.; Historiographer, H. D. A. Dono- 
van; Treasurer-General, J. E. Finegan; Secretary-General, J. C. Walsh; Librarian 
and Archivist, J. D. Hackett. In addition to Vice-Presidents for branches in 
every State of the Union, the Society has also Vice-Presidents for its branches 
in Canada, Ireland, Australia, Philippine Islands and Mexico.—Honors con- 
ferred recently by foreign countries upon American scholars include the follow- 
ing: Prof. Louis Cons, Executive Officer of French, Columbia University, was 
made in February Chevalier of the Legion of Honor by the French Government. 
The Italian Minister of National Education awarded on March 16 gold medals 
for “Special Merit in Education” to the following Italo-American educators: 
Prof. Dino Bigongiari, Executive Officer of Italian, Columbia; Prof. Angelo 
Lipari, Chairman of Italian, Yale; Dr. Angelo Patri, Principal of the Paul Hoff- 
man Junior High School, N. Y.; and Leonard Covello, Chairman of Italian, 
DeWitt Clinton High School, N. Y. Presentation of the medals was made by 
Comm. A. Grossardi, Italian Consul General in New York, at the Casa Italiana. 
—THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF RUMANIA (8, Strada Doamnei, Bucharest) 
elected recently an Honorary Committee of 17 members, headed by former 
Premier Nicolae Iorga. The American members of the Committee are: Jane 
Addams, Hamilton Fish Armstrong, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Wm. Nelson 
Cromwell, U. S. Minister Wm. S. Culbertson, Dr. S. P. Duggan, J. L. Gerig, 
Prof. R. T. House of the Univ. of Oklahoma, Lena M. Phillips, John D. Rock- 
efeller, Jr., Helen K. Stuart and Pres. Mary E. Woolley of Mt. Holyoke College. 
The Institute is subdivided into five sections, of which three deal with the social, 
natural and medical sciences, and two with philosophy and religion, and arts 
and literature. Its officers include the following: President, Mihail Oromolu; 
Vice-Presidents, Prof. N. Petrescu and Dr. S. Manuila; Executive Secretary, Dr. 
Gh. Alexandrescu; Librarians, Dr. I. Ciocarlan and Dr. F. M. Galdau. Accord- 
ing to the Roumanian Bulletin (N. Y., Jan., 1933, p. 4), the Institute “has 
received a great deal of attention from the press of the Kingdom.”—TuHe 
AMERICAN Councit OF LEARNED Societies made, on March 25, awards ag- 
gregating $64,000 to 57 scholars for research in the humanities, which con- 
sisted of 16 fellowships, each providing $1,800 a year and traveling expenses, 
and 41 grants ranging from $100 to $1,000. Awards dealing with the Latin 
countries include the following: Fellowships: J. Barzun, Instructor in History, 
Columbia, for research in the influence of race consciousness and race theories 
on French thought and culture; E. B. Ham, Asst. Prof. of Modern Langs., 
Princeton, for a critical edition of Rutebeuf; H. Kellenberger, Northwood 
School, Lake Placid, N. Y., for a study of accentuation and style in contempo- 


rary French authors; Adele J. Kibre, research assistant, Chicago, to study the 
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MSS originating in the scriptorium of Lorsch; P. F. Saintonge, Assoc. Prof. of 
Romance Langs., Mt. Holyoke, to study the writings of Francois Honorat de 
Beauvillier, Bishop of Beauvais; D. V. Thompson, Jr., Asst. Prof. of the History 
of Art, Yale, for research on the medieval technique of manuscript illumination, 
based on the De Coloribus et Mixtionibus; Grants: H. D. Austin, Prof. of 
Italian and French, Southern California, for a critical edition of Ristoro 
d’Arezzo’s Composizione del Mondo; W. A. Campbell, Assoc. Prof. of Art, 
Wellesley, to study the Church of St. Martin of Angers; W. L. Fichter, Assoc. 
Prof. of Spanish, Brown, to study the life and works of Lope de Vega; J. Ham- 
mer, Asst. Prof. of Classics, Hunter, for a critical edition of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth’s Historia Regum Britanniae; F. Kimball, Director of the Penn. Museum 
of Art, to study the origins of the Louis XV style; J. A. O. Larsen, Assoc. Prof. 
of Ancient History, Chicago, to study the social and economic conditions of 
Roman Gaul; C. H. Livingston, Prof. of Romance Langs., Bowdoin, for an 
edition of the Fabliaux et Dits de Gautier Le Leu; Dorothy L. Mackay, Asst. 
Prof. of European History, Duke, to study the history of the University of 
Orleans; L. P. Smith, Instructor in French, Chicago, for an edition of Parte- 
nopeus de Blois; A. G. Solalinde, Prof. of Spanish and Portuguese, Wisconsin, 
for an edition of the General Estoria of Alfonso X.—Tue C. R. B. Epucation- 
AL FouNDATION (42 Broadway, N. Y.) announced, on March 5, the award of 
7 fellowships to American students for study in Belgium. Among the recipients 
are E. C. Stillman, Univ. of Michigan, to study Belgian poetry at Brussels; W. 
W. Spencer, Miami University, Oxford, O., to study medieval thought at 
Louvain; and W. J. Marx, formerly of the Univ. of Washington, to study 
medieval history, especially hospitals, at Brussels and Louvain. The above fel- 
lowships were established in 1920, and since then 120 awards have been made 
to Americans and 360 to Belgians —THe INstrTuTE OF INTERNATIONAL Epu- 
CATION issued recently records of enrollment for all European summer schools 
during 1931 and 1932. Below will be found the records for the Latin countries, 
the figures in parentheses representing the number of schools reporting, the next 
figures representing the total enrollment for each of the above years, and the 
final figures the number of Americans registered: France (19): 4,711 and 3,393; 
1,180 and 1,026; Italy (2): 449 and 535; 59 and 67; Spain (7): 569 and 
629; 92 and 100; Switzerland (6): 1,209 and 835; 161 and 145. The Institute 
has also published, in codperation with the Italian Historical Society, A Hand- 
book for American Students in Italy, by H. R. Marraro of Columbia. Copies 
may be obtained from the Institute, 2 W. 45th St., (25 cents each). For those 
who desire a handbook for the educational institutions in all the European 
countries, Les Echanges universitaires en Europe (Paris, 1932) may be recom- 
mended. Copies may be obtained from the World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass. (Price, $1.00).—Dr. E. K. Rann, Prof. of Latin at 
Harvard, has been appointed Harvard exchange professor to France for the first 
half of the academic year 1933-34. Prof. P. J. Sachs, Assoc. Director of the 
Fogg Art Museum, is the present exchange professor.—Pror. R. L. Ramsey, of 
the Univ. of Missouri, maintains, in the March issue of American Speech, that 
there are 259,000 words in the English language, of which over 50,000 are 
obsolete. Regarding other languages he makes the following statement: “A 
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careful and conservative estimate of the largest published dictionaries of foreign 
languages gives approximately 71,750 for German without counting com- 
pounds, or 184,704 with recorded compounds; 93,032 for French, 70,683 for 
Spanish, 69,642 for Italian, 51,686 for ancient Latin, 96,438 for ancient Greek 
and 41,142 for Anglo-Saxon.” However, Dr. F. H. Vizetelly, the lexicographer, 
questions the accuracy of this scholar’s estimates for English at least, by point- 
ing out that the New Oxford Dictionary notes 414,825 words in the literary 
vocabulary alone, to which are to be added 530,000 scientific words, and 200,000 
from the vernacular of the people as well as from the slang and idioms of the 
present and past. “To say that there are 1,000,000 words in English,” he con- 
cludes, “is understating conditions.—Canisius CoLLecE, Buffalo, N. Y., ex- 
hibited during the Spring its copy of the Bible, printed by Anthony Koburger 
at Nuremberg in 1483, which it had recently received from Rt. Rev. Wm. 
Turner, Bishop of Buffalo. The Bible is elaborately illustrated with hand- 
colored woodcuts, and is said to be the first of its kind containing illustrations 
on a large scale——A Letter WRITTEN BY BENJAMIN FRANKLIN to the Regents 
of the University of the State of New York, dated “Passy, Aug. 9th, 1784”, 
was discovered early in April in the vaults of the Columbia Library. The first 
part of the letter deals with the efforts of Col. Matthew Clarkson who had been 
sent to France and the United Netherlands by the Regents to “solicit benefac- 
tions” and to purchase such philosophical apparatus for the college “to be 
forever hereafter called and known by the name of Columbia College.” Col. 
Clarkson’s appeal to France evoked the letter from Franklin in which he states: 
“Yours is the fourth American Seminary that since the Peace has sent Persons 
hither, or empower’d Persons here to make such Solicitations, all of which I 
have declined being concern’d in,” and his reasons were that such “Declarations 
of Poverty” would not only imperil the success of the credits he was seeking 
for the government, but also “it is fit we should stand in as respectable a Light 
as possible, and not appear a Nation that is either unable or unwilling to support 
among ourselves the common Expense of Education.” And he concludes as 
follows: “I am making a large Collection of such French Books as I think may 
be serviceable in America, where I hope that Language, which contains an 
abundance of useful Learning, will be more and more cultivated. I intend a 
Part of these Books as a Present to your University, and shall be glad of any 
Opportunity of promoting its Interests & Prosperity.”"—-CorNELL UNIVERSITY 
Lrprary with 700,000 volumes, now ranks sixth among American university 
libraries. According to a report issued by the Librarian, Dr. O. Kindeldey, on 
March 11, it is surpassed only by Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Chicago, and Illinois. 
Harvarp Lrprary announced on Feb. 7 that, by the addition of 173,000 vol- 
umes during 1932, its total holdings now amount to about 3,338,400. “These 
acquisitions,” states R. F. Blake, Director of the Library, “retain for the Harvard 
Library its place as fifth largest in the world, third in the United States and 
first among university libraries of the world.” On March 17 the same library 
announced receipt of more than 7,000 volumes from bequests of four graduates. 
Included among these donations are books in foreign languages, rare first editions 
and early Americana.—Tue J. W. Watton Liprary, formerly at St. David’s, 
Pa., was auctioned in New York on Feb. 23. The top price of the sale, $3,300, 
was paid for a late 15th century French MS “Book of Hours” on vellum, con- 
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taining 14 large miniatures painted in gold and colors and 33 smaller ones 
within rectangular frames. Every page is decorated with full borders in gold 
and coluis. Another French MS “Book of Hours” on vellum, dating from the 
16th century, brought $550; and an exceptional copy of the first edition in 
French of Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, $525. —THE NATIONAL Liprary of Bogota, 
Colombia, announced, on Feb. 13, that a copy of the first edition of Cervantes’ 
Novelas Ejemplares, printed by Antonio Sancha in 1613, had been found on its 
shelves. Only six other copies are known to exist, viz., those in the British 
Museum, and in the National Libraries of Madrid and Barcelona, and three in 
private collections, one of which, however, has many pages missing. The Bogota 
copy, which lacks the first five pages of the text, bears a plate with the legend 
“ex-libris Salva” and is, therefore, thought to be the one described by Brunet, 
who adds: “The first editions of this novel are so rare that in 1828 Salva found 
only one copy in Spain.”»——-La CoLLECTION THEATRALE RONDEL, which was 
donated to the French Government in 1920 by M. Auguste Rondel, is now 
installed in four floors of the Bibliothéque de |’Arsenal. The collection, which 
is called “la plus riche de France aprés la Bibliothéque Nationale,” was catalogued 
in 1932 by M. Frantz Calot, the Conservateur, and a Catalogue analytique 
sommaire (Paris, Berger-Levrault, X + 51 pp.) was issued. This library, in- 
dispensable to students, covers the entire history of French drama from the 
Middle Ages to the present day (being especially rich in titles from 1631 on), 
as well as the theatre of England, Germany, Italy, Spain, and many other coun- 
tries. Likewise there is much important material on music, dances, pantomime, 
marionettes, carnivals, and, finally, cinematography.—Baron HENRI DE 
RoTHscHILp donated to the Bibliothéque Nationale on March 22 his collection 
of more than 5,000 autographs, which, according to the New York Times of 
March 23, “is the most important private collection relating to French history 
in existence.” Some 300 documents date from the 14th to the 17th centuries 
and include personal correspondence of Francis I with Charles V. There is also 
an original Rabelais letter to Guillaume Buaé. The collection will be placed on 
exhibition during June.—THeE CzEcH MINIsirY OF EDUCATION announced on 
Jan. 28 its decision to buy for 1,000,000 crowns the two famous libraries of 
Count Franz Thun-Hohenstein, now housed in the castles of Tetschen and 
Macina, which have become state property. Among the 100,000 rare works 
contained in the collections are the entire 18 volumes of Napoleon’s Description 
de ’Egypte—Tue Facutty oF PHitosopHy aNnp Letters of the Univ. of 
Madrid was recently installed in the new Ciudad Universitaria, now being built 
in Moncloa Park, on the outskirts of Madrid. When completed this great Uni- 
versity City, of which the total cost will be some 300,000,000 pesetas, will 
furnish a home for the 12,000 students at present registered in the various 
faculties ——-THeE New INTERNATIONAL UNIvERsITy at Santander will have 
classrooms in the palace of former King Alfonso XIII, according to an announce- 
ment issued on Feb. 6. The stables of Magdalena Palace are also being trans- 
formed into dormitories for professors and students——THE EIGHTH SEMINAR 
IN Mexico, devoted to the study of the life and culture of the Mexican people, 
will be held from July 8th to 28th. The program consists of lectures, round 
tables and field trips. For information address H. C. Herring, 112 East 19th St., 
New York.—A Mexican CoMMISSION ON INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION was 
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recently created with the aim of collaborating with the International Commis- 
sion on Intellectual Coéperation of the League of Nations. Its divisions will 
consist of University, Literary and Scientific Relations, Intellectual Rights, 
Bibliography, Music Studies, Plastic Arts, Legal Studies, Social Sciences and 
Journalism.—THE ENROLLMENT IN PERUVIAN UNIVERSITIES in 1930 was, ac- 
cording to Prof. A. A. Giesecke, of San Marcos University, Lima, as follows: 
San Marcos, 2,201; Arequipa, 366; Cuzco, 136; Trujillo, 75.—L’Istrruto IN- 
TERUNIVERSITARIO ITALIANO will hold a Summer Session for American students 
in Rome from July 6 to Aug. 29. Courses will be offered in Archaeology, 
Roman History, History of Italy, Italian Language and Literature. Classes will 
be held in the Palazzo Salviati (Corso Umberto 127).—THe NEW YORK 
TIMES, of March 5, contained under the heading, ““A University in the High- 
lands,” an account of the new Celtic University for which the American Iona 
Society (300 Madison Ave., N. Y.) is seeking an endowment, the City of 
Inverness having already donated a building and 20 acres of land for that 
purpose. The officers of the Society are the following: President, Richard M. 
Montgomery; Vice-Presidents, Dr. John H. Finley and J. L. Gerig; Secretary, 
Col. Alex. R. Fordyce, Jr.; Treasurer, Vicomte H. H. de Frise; and its Honorary 
Members include the Dukes of Atholl and Montrose, Sir Ronald Lindsay, Hon. 
Angus Robertson, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler and Rt. Rev. H. C. Robbins.— 
Tue Soctat ScrENcE REsEARCH CouNCcIL made, on April 22, 42 awards, total- 
ing $19,290, for support of research in social science. Among the recipients 
were H. F. Barker, to complete a study of the status of British, German and 
French nomenclatures in the 17th century; L. M. Case, Rice Institute, for a 
study of French public opinion concerning the Roman question, 1849-70; and 
Prof. Mary W. Williams, Goucher College, for a biography of Pedro Il, Emperor 
of Brazil. 


NECROLOGY—EMILIO AGRAMONTE, JrR., one of the most popular and 
efficient teachers of Spanish in New York, died suddenly at White Plains on 
March 28, aged 66 years. He belonged to a family which, during many years, 
had taken a prominent part in the Cuban movement for independence and was 
a nephew of Dr. Aristide Agramonte, who, with Walter Reed, discovered the 
cause of yellow fever. A native of Havana, Mr. Agramonte was brought to 
this country in his infancy by his father, a well-known musician. After grad- 
uating at Columbia in 1887 with the C.E. degree and at New York University 
in 1889 with the LL.B. degree, he became head of the waterworks division of 
the New York Board of Water Supply. Retiring from this position in 1916 he 
began teaching Spanish in University Extension at Columbia, and at the Scudder 
School, New York. He continued his work in both institutions until his death. 
His wife, Esperanza, who was also an enthusiastic teacher of Spanish, died in 
1925. Mr. Agramonte was an accomplished musician. His sterling character 
and unusually happy disposition, notwithstanding long years of suffering, won 
for him a host of friends, especially among young people. He will be sadly 
missed.—FREDERIC Cé£SAR DE SUMICHRAST, for many years a member of the 
Harvard Faculty, died at London, England, on Feb. 8. He was born in 1845 
and was educated in private schools in Geneva, Edinburgh and London. In 
1870 he came to Halifax, N. S., where he became Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages in King’s College. After an editorship on The Halifax Morning 
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Chronicle, he served for five years as Registrar of the University of Halifax. 
In 1887 he was appointed Instructor in French at Harvard, and in 1889 was 
promoted to the post of Assistant Professor. Ten years later he was advanced 
to Associate Professor of French, from which position he retired in 1911 as 
emeritus in order to spend his declining years in London. Among his many 
activities it may be noted that he was founder of the Royal Nova Scotia Yacht 
Squadron, President of the Victorian (British Imperial) Club of Boston, founder 
and Honorary President of the Alliance Francaise of Boston, President of the 
Federation of the Alliance Frangaise in the United States and Canada, and, in 
England during the War, Commandant of the Ealing and Hanwell National 
Reserve and Lieut. Colonel in the Middlesex Cadet Battalion. His literary ac- 
tivities included the editorship of Macmillan’s College Series of French Texts, 
the translation of many French classics, notably the works of Gautier into 
English, and the works of Conan Doyle into French, the authorship of two 
volumes in English, The Making of America and Americans and Britons, be- 
sides contributions to many American periodicals. Mrs. de Sumichrast, who 
was Anne Adderley of Nassau, Bahamas, and whom he married in Halifax on 
Jan. 1, 1874, died at Ealing, London, in April, 1932.—BEN JAMIN Ives GILMAN, 
well-known essayist, died in Boston on March 18. He was born in New York 
in 1852 and studied at Williams College, where he received his A.B. degree in 
1872. In 1881-82 he was Fellow in Logic at Johns Hopkins, and twenty years 
later (1901), he was awarded an honorary A.M. by the same institution. He 
was a graduate student of psychology at Berlin (1882), Harvard (1883-85) 
and Paris (1886). After having served as Lecturer at Princeton, Columbia 
and Harvard during 1890 and 1891, he became Instructor in Psychology in 
Clark University in 1892. The following year he was appointed Secretary of 
the Museum of Fine Arts of Boston, and held this position until 1925 when he 
retired. In 1913 Mr. Gilman was President of the American Association of 
Museums. Among his publications are: A Manual of Italian Renaissance 
Sculpture, 1904; Hopi Melodies, 1908; and Museum Ideals, 1918. One of his 
last contributions was “Dante’s Choice of the Terza Rima”, which was pub- 
lished in the Romanic Review (XX, 1929, No. 4, pp. 326-30).—OrMOND 
G. Situ, President of the Street and Smith Publishing Co., died suddenly in 
New York on April 17 in his 73rd year. He received his early education in 
France and graduated at Harvard in 1883. He donated the funds to construct 
the new building of the French Institute in the United States (22 East 60th 
St., N. Y.), which was completed in 1932. He was also President of the above 
Institute and Chairman of its Board of Directors, Chairman of the French 
Chamber of Commerce, Inc., Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Museum of French Art and Trustee of the American Foundation for the Safe- 
guard of French Art. In recognition of his services the French Government 
made him Officer of the Legion of Honor in 1927 and Commander in 1931.— 
Epwarp Bmp e, lawyer and art patron, died in Philadelphia on Feb. 23 in his 
82nd year. In collaboration with Chas. H. Hart, he published, in 1911, The 
Memoirs of Jean Antoine Houdon, the French sculptor.—Ferruccio VITALE, 
landscape architect, died in New York on Feb. 26. He was born in Florence, 
Feb. 5, 1875, and became a naturalized American citizen in 1921. He founded 
the Department of Landscape Architects in the American Academy of Rome, 
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of which he was a Trustee—Henri Duparc, famous composer of songs, died 
in February at Mont-de-Marsan, France, in his 85th year. He was a pupil of 
César Franck, and was one of a group that sought, after 1870, to give their 
country a music “both national and resolutely French.” Paul Le Flem, writing 
in Comeedia, cites as his best remembered songs the familiar Phidylé, Vie 
Antérieure and Lamento, the early Léonore after Birger and L’Invitation au 
Voyage after a text of Baudelaire—J. Rocer Matuieu, who led an automobile 
party in an 8,000-mile circuit of French Sahara, died suddenly on March 30 in 
his 56th year at a reception given in his honor at Marseilles. His account of 
his trip won him a prize from the Paris Gringoire for the best piece of reporting 
in the year—DomeENIco TRENTACOSTE, noted sculptor and painter, died in 
Florence, Italy, on March 18, at the age of 76. He received his early training 
in Palermo and Paris, and established his studio in Florence in 1895. Among 
his works, many of which are to be found in museums in Trieste, Venice and 
Rome, the best-known is probably his statue of ““Niobe”.—ViNCENzO MorELLo, 
the journalist who wrote under the name of “Rastignac”, died at Rome on 
March 30 at the age of 72. He was the author of several books.—FraNcisco 
Morano, dramatic actor, who toured America as director of his company, died 
in Madrid on March 29 in his 58th year.—La ComTEsse pE Noalxes, formerly 
Anna Elizabeth Bibesco, Princesse de Brancovan, of a famous Rumanian family, 
died at Paris on April 30. Born in Paris on Nov. 15, 1876, she early distin- 
guished herself as a poet and novelist, and in 1931 was the first woman of France 
to be made a Commander of the Legion of Honor. Twelve years ago she was 
elected Honorary Member of the Belgian Academy of Science and received the 
Grand Prix de Littérature from the French Academy. She and her husband, 
Comte Mathieu de Noailles, to whom she was married in 1897, conducted for 
many years a “political salon,” frequented by members of the Left parties. Her 
chief works are: Le Cour innombrable (1901), her first book of poetry; 
L’Ombre des Jours (1902); La nouvelle Espérance (1903); Le Visage émerveillé 
(1904); La Domination (1905); Les Eblouissements (1907); Les Vivants et 
les Morts (1913); Les Forces éternelles (1921); L’ Adieu and La meilleure Part 
(1922); Les Innocentes ou la Sagesse des Femmes (1923); L’Honneur de Souffrir 
(1927); Choix de Poésies (1930). 


Music AND OpeRA—THE METROPOLITAN Opera Co. gave, from 1908 
until April, 1933, 4,223 performances of 172 works. To these may be added 
about 1,000 productions in Spring tours and weekly visits. Operas which have 
had more than 100 repetitions are the following: Aida, 180; Bohéme, 160; 
Carmen, 104; Cavalleria, 125; Lohengrin, 112; Butterfly, 148; Pagliacci, 157; 
Tosca, 132; Tristan und Isolde, 100; Walkuere, 111. Pelléas et Mélisande, 
which was first produced on March 21, 1925, has reached 25 performances.— 
THe Fist PERFORMANCE in America of L’Amfiparnaso by the madrigalist 
Orazio Vecchi (b. at Modena about 1550) was given at the French Institute, 
New York, on March 13.—VINCENT pD’INDy’s Liprary was sold at auction at 
the Hétel Drouot, Paris, on Jan. 20-21 last. Among the rarities disposed of 
were some first editions of Lully’s operas; Couperin’s “Pieces for Piano,” dated 
1724; four first editions of operas by Grétry as well as the second edition of his 
memoirs; the first edition of the orchestral score of Gluck’s I phigénie en Tauride; 
and a third edition of Gluck’s Orphée, dedicated to Marie-Antoinette.—RAvEL 
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produced in January a virtuosic Concerto for the Left Hand, intended for 
Wittgenstein, who has lost his right arm. Nevertheless the work is sentimental, 
and not cold or cerebral, which is too often the weakness of Ravel’s composi- 
tions—THE Two MosT SuccEssFUL Conpuctors of the Pasdeloup Orchestra 
of Paris during the year were Freitas Branco, a young Portuguese, and Henri 
Tomasi, a young Frenchman.—THE MANIFESTO against modern music, signed 
by ten Italian composers, to which attention was called in our last issue (p. 89), 
is now thought to have been directed particularly against Malipiero. Conse- 
quently the latter addressed an open letter to Respighi, in which he states that 
as transcriber and editor of the works of Monteverde, Frescobaldi, Bassani, 
Geminiani and many other old masters, he would have been delighted to sign 
the manifesto. Malipiero, according to R. Hall in the New York Times of Feb. 
5, “repudiates the music of the Italian Ottocento, and links his production to 
the old masters of the 16th and 17th centuries, in whom alone he finds the true 
path for Italy’s musical evolution.”"—-OtTorINo REsPIGHI, to whom is attri- 
buted the above manifesto, entered in February the controversy which raged in 
the Roman press around Ponchielli’s La Gioconda. In reply to a critic, who 
called the above opera “rhetorical and too outmoded to figure worthily in the 
modern repertory,” he asserts that it is useless to pass judgment on that work 
today and hopes that even one of our contemporary operas will live as long. 
The trouble lies, he maintains, with the Royal Opera management which is 
“unworthy of the millions in subsidy granted it with Mussolinian munificence.” 
—TuHeE 16TH CeNTuRY ITALIAN Mystery Ptay, performed at the Florence 
Music Festival, is an anonymous work, entitled Santa Uliva, whose octrains are 
said to preserve the ingenuous flavor of the popular poetry of the 15th century. 
The work was mounted in the cloister of Santa Croce by Jacques Copeau who, 
for the first time, directed a production in Italy with Italian actors.—RiccarDo 
ZANDONAI is the composer of two operas recently produced in Italy. The first, 
Una Partita, a one-act melodrama drawn by Arturo Rossato from 17th century 
Spain, was received coldly on Jan. 19 at La Scala in Milan; whereas the second, 
a three-act opera buffa, La Farsa Amorosa, of which the book was drawn by 
Rossato from Pedro de Alarcén’s El Sombrero de Tres Picos, scored a rousing 
success at its premiére at the Royal Opera of Rome on Feb. 22. This success is 
explained by R. Hall in the New York Times of March 19, as due to its “facile 
melodies, colorful choruses, sprightly and often amusing action, rich costumes 
and a variety of musical discourse ranging from comic to serious.”—IcINo 
RossBianr’s three-act opera, Romanticismo, book drawn from Girolamo Ro- 
vetta’s play by A. Rossato, scored a triumph at its premiére, held late in February 
at the Fenice in Venice. According to R. Hall, in the N. Y. Times of March 
26, it ranks, along with Wolf-Ferrari’s Artful Widow and Zandonai’s Farsa 
Amorosa, as “one of the three outstanding successes of the past two years” 
among Italian operatic novelties. Romanticismo is the last of an epic trilogy 
which, composed in inverse order, is to celebrate three salient periods of Italian 
history, i. e., the Roman Empire (score uncompleted), the medieval republics 
(Guido del Popolo, produced at La Scala on March 25 as the best of 184 com- 
peting scores), and the struggle for national unity (Romanticismo). Conse- 
quently, the score, says the above critic, represents a return to the style of the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries, in which melody prevails over the orchestral 
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function. Robbiani was born at Cremona in 1884, and composed in 1911 a 
one-act opera, Esvelia (after Heine) and in 1923 a four-act opera, Anna 
Karénina (after Tolstoy).—ILDEBRANDO PizzeTT1’s Surre, from the incidental 
music for D’Annunzio’s La Pisanella, veceived its first hearing at Florence re- 
cently under the composer’s direction—ALESsANDRO PasQuati, the architect, 
won the first prize of 5,000 lire offered recently by La Scala of Milan for a new 
set of décors for Aida.—ALFrRepo CasEtia’s New Sutre, drawn from his 
opera, La Donna Serpente, was given its primiére at the Milan Conservatory in 
February. 

LITERATURE, DRAMA AND FitMs—GasriELA Mistrat, the Chilean poet, 
was made an adopted daughter of Puerto Rico by the island’s legislature on 
March 21. She is now Visiting Professor at the University of Puerto Rico. 
In 1931, while Chilean delegate on the Commission on Intellectual Codperation 
of the League of Nations, Sta. Mistral was selected to deliver the commence- 
ment address at the above University, “the first woman,” according to the 
New York Times of March 22, “to be so honored.”—TuHe First Prix Femina 
AMERICAIN was awarded on Feb 2 to Willa Cather for her Shadows on the Rock, 
a story of Quebec in the time of Frontenac, which was the most popular novel 
in America in 1931.—Fimst Eprtions oF MADAME BOVARY (1857) and 
Salammbé (1862) and letters received by Flaubert from Maurice Barrés, 
Debussy, Lamartine and others were sold for a total of $800 at the Hotel 
Drouot, Paris, on Feb. 7.—PauL VaLéiry is at the head of a committee which 
aims to erect in Paris a statue of Baudelaire, now being acclaimed, according to 
the New York Times of Feb. 7, “the greatest French poet since Ronsard.” 
Paul Claudel, however, has declined to serve on the committee, for he feels 
that such an official homage, coming at this late date, would be “too bitterly 
ironic.” The poet’s real monument he finds in the piece Brunetiére wrote about 
him. At present, the sole monument to the poet is the bizarre tomb of J. de 
Charmoy, erected over his grave in the Cimetiére Montparnasse in 1902.— 
Louis BarTHou accepted, on Feb. 1, the chairmanship of a committee which 
proposes to erect a monument to Victor Hugo in the cemetery of Villequier, 
near Rouen, where the poet’s wife and two daughters are buried. The monu- 
ment will be adorned with bas-reliefs symbolizing parts of Les Contemplations 
(1856), inspired by Léopoldine’s tragic death, and will be dedicated on Sept. 
4, 1933, the 90th anniversary of her passing —La SoctéTE DES AMIS 
p’HonorE DE Bauzac, which has been maintaining as a museum the house in 
Auteuil where the novelist lived from 1840 to 1847, was declared insolvent on 
Feb. 1, and the secret staircase, installed therein for Balzac’s use in order to 
evade his creditors, is of no avail to the Society’s members. The annual expenses 
of the house exceed 20,000 fr., whereas the Society’s resources amount to only 
$,000 fr. Until the house reverts to the Government in 1952, its running ex- 
penses must be borne by the Society —D’ ANNUNZzIO is now at work on a novel 
which deals with medieval France and of which much of the dialogue is written 
in Old French. His latest work, which is being circulated among friends in 
MS form, is said to exalt religious piety, and is conceived in a style of unusual 
simplicity—DoNa Maria pe Castitxa, the play which Marcelino Domingo, 
now Minister of Agriculture, wrote in prison in 1926, was produced in Madrid 
on March 6. It deals with the revolt of the Comuneros, under Juan de Padilla, 
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against Charles V. in 1519,—Maria de Castilla or de Pacheco being the name 
of the wife of Juan. Margarita Xirgu played the leading réle. The theme of 
the play is to show how the history of Spain would have been altered had the 
uprising been successful—Gaston Baty AND RENE CHEVANCE published 
recently an excellent brief history of dramatic art, entitled Vie de Art théétral. 
The last two chapters, according to Philip Carr in the New York Times of 
March 12, contain “an admirable summary of the recent development . . . in 
France, of the imaginative theatre, which has been the reaction against the 
realist theatre of Antoine and his followers.”"—-THe Leapinc Successes of the 
Paris theatrical season are René Fauchois’ comedy, Prenez garde a la peinture, 
at the Mathurins; the farce, La Maison d’en face, at the Palais-Royal; and the 
musical play, Nina-Rosa at the Chatelet—all three of which date back to last 
year. Next in order come the German operetta, White Horse Inn, at the 
Mogador; and Edouard Bourdet’s Fleur des Pois, at the Michodiére. Other less 
definite successes are Stéve Passeur’s Une vilaine Femme; Alfred Savoir’s La 
Margrave; Pirandello’s Comme tu me veux; and Paul Géraldy’s Christine, 
which is given at the Comédie-Frangaise.—Paris THEATRICAL MANAGERS who, 
at various times in the past, have concentrated on Sacha Guitry, Louis Verneuil, 
Marcel Achard, Jacques Deval and Denys Amiel, attempted, during the Winter, 
to make of Yvan Noé “the author of the moment” by producing simultaneously 
two of his plays at different theatres.—C£cILE SorEL’s request to resign from 
the Comédie-Frangaise has been granted, but to date only from the beginning of 
1934. A similar request from Berthe Bovy was refused. Fresnay, André Luguet 
and Huguette Duflos have broken their contracts with the same theatre and 
have, therefore, faced action for damages——Max Dearty, a very popular 
Parisian comedian for more than 30 years, appeared in January in a picture en- 
titled L’Amour et la Veine, in the new palatial Rex theatre—THatT THE 
FRENCH Firm INpustry is making steady progress may be seen by the fact 
that, during 1932, 157 French films were produced, without counting French 
versions of foreign pictures, and that at the beginning of 1933 more than 100 
other films were announced. Americans introduced into France, in 1932, 208 
pictures, of which 127 were in the original language; whereas the Germans 
sent 99 films, of which 57 were in the original. It may be added that in Rome, 
just before the new year, according to H. L. Matthews, 23 different American 
talking films, mainly in “dubbed” versions, were being shown as against a 
“bare half-dozen” that were really Italian. Nevertheless, in the opinion of 
this critic, “speech has brought to the screen the means of making the film 
industry national instead of international.”—RENE Cxair, author and producer 
of the films, Sous les Toits de Paris, Le Million and A Nous la Liberté, showed 
in January a new work, entitled Quatorze Juillet. This film is “the very essence 
of poetry,” according to H. L. Matthews in the New York Times of Feb. 5, 
for ““M. Clair has taken the story of a few poor, simple people and made some- 
thing universal out of it,” so that their humdrum existence has became “a 
cross-section of all humanity.”—G. W. Passt’s Firm, Don Quichotte, with 
Chaliapin in the title rdle and Dorville as Sancho Panza, was probably the chief 
success of the past Paris season. H. L. Matthews states in the Times of April 
23, that it brings “Don Quixote back to life in all his tragic beauty.” The 
incidental music, written by Jacques Ibert, also attempts to recapture the spirit 
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of the book. In fact, the only hostile criticism aroused by the film was that in 
the scenario, prepared by Paul Morand and M. Arnoux, the windmill scene 
becomes the climax instead of one of the early, minor events of the story. 
Pabst, it may be recalled, was also the producer of L’Atlantide, a success of the 
1932 season—Two oF THE Most SuccessFuL ITALIAN FiLMs given during 
the winter were L’Armata Azzurra, a semi-official military aviation film, and 
5 a 0, a football picture, acted with inimitable humor by the Sicilian comedian, 
Angelo Musco.—Paris THEatres, including legitimate stages, concert halls, 
cinema houses, circuses and variety shows, increased in number from 509 in 
1930 to 641 in 1932. During that period 23 new cinema houses were opened 
in Paris, and 7 in its suburbs. During 1932, 12 street fairs were held in Paris 
and 156 in the suburban districts, 237 open air concerts were given, and 35 
separate expositions were held either at the Grand Palais or at the Parc des 
Expositions.—PLays produced in Paris during the past few months include 
MM. Armont and Gerbidon’s Un Soir de Réveillon, which, though ending with 
the triumph of innocence, is nevertheless “nothing more than a musical version 
of a Palais-Royal farce,” according to Philip Carr, in the New York Times 
of Jan. 29; Yvan Noé’s Teddy and Partner, a simple and sentimental comedy 
of mistaken identity, admirably acted by Pierre Fresnay; Yvan Noé and H. de 
Vere Stackpoole’s Monsieur le Comie, a comic and melodramatic play on the 
same subject, which, though entertaining, “will not bear much examination,” 
to quote Mr. Carr; Alfred Savoir’s La Voie Lactée, which Mr. Carr calls 
“artificial,” because, like Bourdet’s Fleur des Pois, it is modeled upon a well- 
known person; Léopold Marchand’s comedy, Une Poule sur un mur, dealing 
with hypocrisies, in which, however, according to the above critic, “there is 
no coherent plot”; Jean Giraudoux’s comedy, Intermezzo, with incidental music 
by Francis Poulenc, revealing the whimsicality, though deliberately artificial, 
of a fairy play and proving the moral of Amphitryon 38, that man should be 
content with his mortal existence, which is hailed by critics as the dramatist’s 
most delightful work; Paul Raynal’s long-awaited Francerie, given at the 
Comédie-Frangaise, which is not a play, but a hymn, inspired at times and 
tedious at others, to the glory of France; a translation of Jeffery Dell’s Pay- 
ment Deferred; Jean Sarment’s Peau d’Espagne, adapted from the author’s 
novel, a disappointing triangle play of pretense and disillusionment; and Sacha 
Guitry’s Chateaux en Espagne, a sentimentally pessimistic trifle dealing with 
a scene-painter who wins a young mistress through his idealization of a Spanish 
courtyard, but finally loses her—ForeIGN PLays aNnp Fitms, produced in New 
York during the past quarter, include the following, with dates of presentation: 
Feb. 2, the French film comedy, Mon Coeur Balance, featuring Marie Glory, 
called “fone of the most enjoyable French pictures” ever given in New York; 
Feb. 5, six miracle plays of the 11th, 13th and 15th centuries, including La 
Nativité, Les Trois Rois and Les Trois Maries, acted by Martha Graham in a 
Gothic style, in which, according to Brooks Atkinson, nature “has succumbed 
to artful attitudes”; Feb. 9, the film, Topaze, adapted from Pagnol’s play, in 
which John Barrymore’s performance is “not always as beguiling” as was that 
of Frank Morgan on the stage, and some of the episodes have become “un- 
necessarily farcical”; Feb. 10, the Mexican film, Una Vida por Otra, in which 
the “poor photography” is retrieved by effective acting; Feb. 12, L’Istruttoria, 
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an Italian translation of Georges Henriot’s two-act drama, acted skilfully by 
Giuseppe Sterni and the Teatro d’Arte; Feb. 16, L’Italia Parla, an official film 
account of Italian naval and airplane manoeuvres of 1932, followed by Sicilian 
folk-songs and dances; Feb. 19, the Mexican film, Mano in Mano, a naive ro- 
mance of picturesque vaqueros and dashing cattle thieves; March 1, L’ Autre, 
a French version of Der Andere, the German dual personality film, featuring 
Jean Max; March 5, Goldoni’s Un Curiose Accidente (1762), “the most modern 
of all his 150 comedies,” splendidly acted by Giuseppe Sterni; March 9, La 
Donna duna Notte, an Italian version of a French film directed by Marcel 
L’Herbier, which, though old-fashioned, is nevertheless “fairly interesting”; 
April 13, the French dialogue film, Marius, based on Pagnol’s play, which was 
praised as “a far cry from the fluffy, musical comedy screen efforts New York 
audiences have come to expect from Paris”; April 16, the Italian dialogue film, 
La Voce del Sangue, based on Vererbte Triebe and produced by German actors 
and directors; a version of Moliére’s Schoo! for Wives, prepared by Mme. Dus- 
sane of the Comédie-Francaise, in which one actress, Suzanne Steele, assumed 
the seven rdles of the play; April 30, Gerolamo Rovetta’s four-act drama, 
Romanticismo, given by the Teatre d’Arte; and the French dialogue picture, 
Les Trois Mousquetaires, with Aimé Simon-Girard as D’Artagnan. 

ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY—THE Museum oF Fine Arts of Dallas, Tex., 
purchased in New York, on March 24, a portrait of the Countess of Oxford 
by van Dyck. The date of the painting is placed by authorities about 1640, 
during the artist’s English period. Another van Dyck portrait of the same 
personage is in the Prado Museum in Madrid.—THeE MetRopoLitan MuseEuM 
purchased from C. H. Mackay, on March 17, Raphael’s “The Agony in the 
Garden,” Mantegna’s ““Adoration of the Shepherds,” and the sword of Ambrosio 
di Spinola——THE Museum or Mopern Art issued recently a beautiful Diego 
Rivera portfolio, containing 19 reproductions in color of frescoes painted by the 
artist in Mexico.—THrE CoLLeGE Art AssociaTION opened its “1933 Inter- 
national,” consisting of 336 paintings, in Rockefeller Center, New York, on 
Feb. 4. Countries represented in point of numbers were the United States 
(50), France (45), Germany (38), Italy (36), England (35), Spain (20), 
Russia (14), Belgium (11), Austria (9), and the three Scandinavian countries 
(13). Of them all, however, Switzerland, with five admirable canvases, showed 
the highest average—THeE SmitH CoLLece Museum, at Northampton, Mass., 
purchased, on Feb. 11, a wooden statue of a falconer from the region of the 
French Pyrénées (about 1430) and a painting by Picasso.—THeE Focc Art 
Museum, at Harvard, presented in February to the National Archaeological 
Museum in Madrid the famous 11th century tombstone from the Sahagun Bene- 
dictine Abbey in Leén. The stone is highly prized in Spain because it is con- 
sidered the key of an important cycle of Spanish Romanesque sculpture.— 
TiT1tan’s “Portrait of a Venetian Lady,” from the collection of Senator Hein- 
rich Gruenwald of Baden-Baden, Germany, was sold in New York on March 
31 for $3,000.—DetTRoIT was in an uproar in the latter part of March because 
of the murals recently completed by Diego Rivera, the Mexican artist, in the 
city’s Institute of Arts. Since they were attacked as “irreligious” and “com- 
munistic,” E. A. Jewell suggested, in the New York Times of March 26, that 
there might be established a five-year plan for passing judgment on the creative 
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effort of “‘one of the world’s most accomplished and arresting modern artists.” — 
THE FRANCO-AMERICAN Museum at Blérancourt received more than 10,000 
visitors in 1932.—WaLpEMAR GEORGE, the art critic, says in his new work, 
Profits et Pertes de ? Art contemporain - Vers un Nouvel Humanisme, that the 
19th century worshipped nature, whereas the 20th loves nothing, except the 
wish of the artist to express himself.—At THE Save of the furnishings of the 
Chateau d’Ermenonville, near Chantilly, on March 8, two paintings by Hubert 
Robert, depicting the parks of Ermenonville and Méréville, went for 36,500 
fr. and 26,000 fr. respectively—Paris celebrated recently two centenaries, 
viz., “Un Siécle de Caricature,” at the Pavillon de Marsan, and “Souvenirs du 
Roi de Rome,” at the Orangerie—Les Artistes Musica.isTEs, a school created 
by Henry Valens for the purpose of interpreting music through painting, held 
its first exhibition in Paris during March—Tue Jev pe Paume Museum in 
Paris received recently donations of works by two American artists, viz., Paul 
W. Bartlett’s equestrian statue of Lafayette, and two groups of bronze horses 
by Frederick MacMonnies.—ANTO!INE BouRDELLE’s studio, in the Ave. du 
Maine in Paris, will soon be transformed into a museum. The artist’s widow 
has offered the building to the Government for that purpose, together with 
800 pieces of sculpture, 150 paintings, 4,000 drawings and 4 frescoes.—Two 
Reicious Statues, valued at $165,000, by the 17th century sculptor Salcillo, 
which had been stolen from Cordoba in 1931, were recovered at Vigo on Feb. 
19.—DrEaN AUDOLLENT, of the University of Clermont-Ferrand, described 
before the Academy of Inscriptions on Feb. 22 the discovery of a Gaulish 
oppidum near the above city, covering 250 hectares. Pierre de Nolhac sought 
to identify it with Gergovia, where Caesar was defeated by Vercingetorix. 
Hitherto the largest oppida discovered were those of Alesia, scene of Vercinge- 
torix’s surrender, which covers 97 hectares, and Beuvray, in the Morvan dis- 
trict, believed to be the Bibracte of the tribe of Eduens, which occupies an 
area of 135 hectares—ALFoNso Caso, the Mexican archaeologist, announced 
on Feb. 8 the discovery at Monte Alban of the tomb of a little girl, containing 
many pottery toys. The tomb dates from the Zapotec era, more than a thousand 
years ago.— THE MexicaN DEPARTMENT OF EpUCATION announced, on March 
12, the discovery of Calakmul, one of the oldest and largest of the Mayan 
cities. It contains 15 pyramids, a large number of obelisks, and many small 
structures, dating from 731 A.D.—ANOTHER Pyramn, larger than the famous 
Pyramid of the Sun, was discovered, on Feb. 25, at Tejupan in South Mexico. 
It is said to be of Mintex construction.—Art Exnrsitions held in New York 
during the past quarter include the following (with dates of opening): Feb. 
21, modern French paintings (Cézanne, Picasso, Renoir, Derain); Feb. 23, 
Friedsam collection of the Brooklyn Museum, including the early French, Jean 
and Francois Clouet, Corneille de Lyon, Jean Bourdichon, Jean Perréal, Jean 
Fouquet, the Italians, Fra Angelico, Niri di Bicci, Mainardi, Luini and Barto- 
lommeo, and the Spanish, El Greco and Velasquez; Feb. 25, 60 lithographs by 
Toulouse-Lautrec; March 3, the College Art Association’s exhibit of 38 paint- 
ings from 5 nations, 18 American, 11 German, 8 French (André, Chagall, 
Delaunay, Derain, Forain, Metzinger, Picasso, Vlaminck), the Italian, Severini 
and the Mexican, Angel Zarraga; March 6, 35 canvases of Pierre Roy, the 
surréaliste; March 11, fruit and flower paintings at the Museum of Modern 
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Art, in which France was represented by Cézanne, Monet, Manet, Redon, 
Renoir, Rousseau and Matisse; March 12, American and French paintings, the 
latter by Degas, Modigliani, Picasso, Segonzac, Derain and Pascin; March 19, 
portraits by Boldini (1845-1931); March 21, 14 oils by Monet; March 26, 
“99 ways of Drawing a Nude” in which the Latin nations were represented by 
Boucher, Guercino, Degas, Renoir, Severini, Chirico, Jean Hugo and Picasso; 
April 8, French paintings by Utrillo, Dufy, Derain, Chirico, Modigliani and 
others—AN AucTION SALE of paintings owned by British peers was held in 
New York on April 27. The following French works were included: Corot, 
“Morning Fisherman,” $3,900; Constant Troyon, “Unloading the Ferry: 
Sunset,” $1,800; Bouguereau, ““The Sisters,” $1,850; and Félix Ziem, “Venetian 
Scene,” $1,800. 


MIscELLANEOUS—GEORGE WASHINGTON’s LETTER to Henry Laurens, 
dated Nov. 14, 1778, in which he opposed an invasion of Canada by French 
and American forces, was sold in New York, at the auction of the Levi Z. 
Leiter Library, on Feb. 16 for $3,750.—ContTRAcTs were awarded on April 10 
for the construction of the American Students Social Centre on the Bd. Raspail 
at Paris. The Centre is sponsored by the American Cathedral Church of the 
Holy Trinity as a non-sectarian organization aimed to meet the needs of all 
Americans studying in Paris.—A Superior CoUNCIL For SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH, 
similar to the Superior Council of Public Instruction, was established in France 
by a decree of President Lebrun on April 14. Included in the 8 divisions form- 
ing the Council are 3 devoted to historical, philosophical and social sciences.— 
Tue IrauiaN Ministry OF EpucaTIon has arranged a program for foreign 
students whereby they may pass the Summer profitably in no Jess than 8 Italian 
cities, as follows: May 7-31, University of Rome; June 2-23, Faenza (Interna- 
tional Museum of Ceramics); June 25-July 5, Siena (Chigiana Musical Acade- 
my); July 14-Aug. 28, Florence; Aug. 29-Oct. 1, Bologna, Varese, Pisa, 
Civitavecchia and Rome. For information address 28 Via del Templo di Giove, 
Rome.—TuHe Certic INTERNATIONAL, organized for the purpose of reviving 
Celtic ceremonies, legends and folklore, will hold its first meeting at Brest 
next July. Delegates from all parts of the Celtic world will attend the meeting 
which will be conducted in Breton——THeE Propuction oF Books in France 
dropped from 11,460 in 1913 to 9,822 in 1931. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the decline was less in the United States (from 10,310 in 1913 to 9,035 
in 1932), the French output still far exceeds, in proportion to population, that 
of our own country. While Le Temps states that there is as much reading as 
ever, it seems somewhat concerned about the increase in the demand for novels. 
—FERDINAND Brunot, who was recently elected President of the Academy of 
Inscriptions, stated, in his inaugural, that the needs of commerce and industry 
would eventually force the adoption of a universal language “analogous to 
algebra.” Already, he added, important languages had assumed an abnormal 
extension and were becoming merged. In the future that extension would be 
due, not to intellectual prestige as in the past, but rather to activities in the 
domain of commerce, science and human relations. M. Meillet then compared 
the disappearance of Etruscan to the present-day decline of Berber. 


J.L.G. 





